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THE YEAR’S WORK 


We have several times urged the librarians of Wisconsin to begin the 


year’s work in the library with definite plans. We fear too many, 
however, have failed to follow this suggestion and are now rushing on 
into the busiest portion of the year without having come to any definite 
conclusion as to what are the most essential activities which must 
not be neglected. It is not too late yet, however, to sit down and plan 
for the year’s work. Here is a list of some essential activities to be 
checked by you for your year’s work. 

A list of books for the librarian’s own perusal—books which will be 
read because of the joy of reading. : 

A carefully conceived plan of cooperation with the public schools, 
including a plan for personal acquaintance with every teacher, and a 
plan for coming in contact with those registered in continuation school. 

Memoranda of the date when the council and the finance committee 
consider the municipal budget and decide upon the appropriation for 
the library, with data showing the necessity for a public library appro- 
priation. 

A file of outlines and courses of study to be used by study clubs, ex- 
tension classes, and similar organizations, with full memoranda of 
material needed and methods to be employed in supplying it. 

Aggressive plans for library publicity through newspapers, window 
displays, library receptions, exhibits, etc. 
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A list of the weak spots in the internal organization and equipment 
of the library with plans for improvement and development. 

There are numerous other things to be done; literature must be kept 
on hand on all timely subjects and for special occasions; the library 
must be prepared to supply material upon municipal problems which 
may arise; civic societies, commercial clubs, and similar organizations 
must be served; and the needs of all classes of workers whether in fac- 
tory, store, office, or home, must be kept in mind and full preparation 





made for meeting these needs. 





The somewhat seri- 

No list of ous illness of Miss Bas- 

current com when she was in 

books the midst of the prep- 

aration of her booklist 

for the October number, has made 

it impossible for us to include in 

this issue our usual list of current 
books. 


The Wisconsin Li- 
The Wis- brary Association 
consin meets at Milwaukee 
library October 12th. A good 
associa- program which is 
tion printed in this issue 
has been prepared and 
indications are that an unusually 
large number will be in attendance. 
We also print in this number the 
proposed constitution of the Asso- 
ciation. The officers are anxious 
that every member make a study 
of the document to the end that 
comment and suggestion of value 
may be presented at the annua! 
meeting. 


At least once during 

Library each year every indi- 
week vidual in the city 
ought to have his at- 

tention sharply called to the exis- 


tence of the public library. Mr. 
Franklin K Mathiews who is engi- 
neering the movement for a Good 
book week for the Boy Scouts of 
America, suggests that the public 
libraries in connection with the 
Good book week, organize a Library 
week during which every possible 
means be employed to bring to the 
attention of all citizens the re- 
sources of the public libraries. A 
short article on Library week in 
Toledo found in the June, 1916 
Bulletin, at page 248 will prove 
suggestive. 


It is important that 

Fire pre- every public library 
vention conform absolutely to 
and fire the laws of the com- 
protection monwealth. We have 
in Wisconsin some rig- 

id statutes and rules relating to 
fire protection and fire prevention 
which affect the arrangement and 
operation of all public buildings in- 
cluding libraries. We have asked 
Mr. Sidney J. Williams, the state 
building inspector working with the 
industrial commission, to state 
briefly for publication the substance 
of these regulations. The article is 
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of importance and will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. Chalmers Had- 
What the ley who was himself 
state the secretary of the 
library Indiana Library Com- 
commis- mission, who later was 
sions do _ secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Associa- 
tion, and who is now librarian of 
the Denver public library, is proba- 
bly better qualified than any one in- 
dividual in the profession to write 
of the work of the state library 
commissions. The article The 
State Library Commissions in this 
issue, constitutes one of the series 
of articles upon American Libraries, 
and is well worth careful considera- 
tion. 


The Publishers’ 


Books Weekly notes that the 
for book business in Can- 
soldiers ada has received a 


substantial impetus 
from the sale of military text books. 
“The officers have taken up the 
study of military science with en- 
thusiasm. So privates are busy 
getting a working knowledge of 
soldiering business, and many are 
making presents of books relating 
to the military life to those who 
are in the army. There has been 
a pronounced increase in demand 
also for testament and pocket 
bibles, enough having been sold to 
supply each of the 300,000 recruited 
from Canada with a copy each. 
Over one million copies of books of 
a military nature have been sold.” 
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We quote some ex- 
Buying © tracts from the New 
books York Branch Library 
News: ‘The library’s 
first purpose is to lend its books, 
but it would not be doing its duty 
if it did not encourage its patrons 
to own as many books as possible 
for themselves. The best way to 
buy books is: one at a time. It 
might seem unnecessary to give 
this advice if there were not on the 
market so many sets, and ‘libraries’ 
of books which are advertised on 
‘easy terms.’ It is best to avoid 
buying books in sets, complete 
works, or ‘libraries.” If you buy 
books by the yard, you are follow- 
ing in the steps of the newly-rich 
person, who tries to appear cultured 
and who has always been an object 
of derision. Buy the books which 
you really wish to read, not the 
ones which look learned, nor those 
which some agent tells you ‘no 
family should be without.’ ” 


Every member of 

Library the profession will 
school learn with regret that 
changes Mary Wright Plum- 
in New mer, the retiring presi- 
York dent of the American 
Library Association 

who scored such a success as an ad- 
ministrator and program builder 
at the Asbury Park convention, is 
still in a state of ill health which 
prevents her active participation 
in any library work during the cur- 
rent year. The Library School of 
the New York public library is in- 
deed fortunate to be able to an- 
nounce that Dr. Azariah §. Root 
has obtained a year’s leave of ab- 
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sence and will have charge during 
the year of the library school work. 
Announcement is also made that 
Miss Agnes VanValkenburgh, be- 
cause of the acceptance of a place 
on the H. W. Wilson Company 
staff, gives up her position as in- 
structor, Miss Isabelle M. Cooper 
becoming her successor as a teacher 
of cataloguing. 


The program pre- 

Two - sented at the A. L. A. 
notable meeting at Asbury 
addresses Park was an unusually 
strong one. To call 

attention to some features does in- 
justice to those not mentioned. 
We cannot refrain, however, from 
mentioning from among those ad- 
dresses from within the profession, 
the presidential address of Mary 
Wright Plummer, who gave tone 
to the entire program in her ad- 
dress The Public Library and the 
Pursuit of Truth which unfortu- 
nately she was not present to deliver 
in person. We print elsewhere in 
this issue some of Miss Plummer’s 
notable sentences. Among those 
from outside the profession none 
was more inspiring than the address 
of Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse upon 
The New Poetry and Democracy. 
Speaking extemporaneously to a 
large audience in a large auditor- 
ium every word of her splendid lec- 
ture went home to every auditor. 
Her perfect familiarity and sym- 
pathy with her subject, her keen 
appreciation of poetic principles, 
her clear analysis of the character- 
istics of the various writers, and the 
nice discriminations drawn, to- 
gether with her personal magnetism 
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and a direct and pleasing manner of 
speech gave her address interest, 
charm, and inspiration. 


The Supreme Court 

When is a of the state of Wiscon- 
library a__ sin in State vs. Bentley, 
“public” 158 N. W. Rep. 306, a 
library case involving the pub- 
lic library at La Crosse 

announces a decision which is of 
interest to many libraries in many 
states. The La Crosse public li- 
brary was established under the 
terms of the will of C. C. Wash- 
burn. It is located in a building 
constructed and equipped pursuant 
to the last will of that donor. It is 
maintained in part from the pro- 
ceeds of an endowment fund cre- 
ated by him. His will named and 
appointed, in addition to the mayor 
of the city, ex officio, six citizens 
who were with the mayor to act as 
trustees of the library, and pro- 
vided also that these trustees might 
appoint their successors. These 
trustees maintain and operate a 
library which is admittedly for the 
benefit and free use of all the people 
of La Crosse. The common coun- 
cil of that city has been accustomed 
to make an annual appropriation 
to aid the trustees in maintaining 
the library. Recently the city at- 
torney held that such an appropri- 
ation was invalid as diverting pub- 
lic funds to private use and that the 
library was not an institution so 
public in its nature as to be main- 
tained by tax raised funds. Upon 
this contention, however, the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court held that 
the test is “‘not whether the agency 
is public but whether the purpose 


a 





reac 
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is public’ and announces the very 
obvious and common-sense prin- 
ciple that a “‘public”’ library is one 
which serves the public even though 
it be administered by a board pri- 
vately appointed. 


The Library com- 


Good mission of the Boy 
book Scouts of America are 
week making preparations 


to hold a Good Book 
Week December 4~9 similar to their 
Juvenile book week held in Decem- 
ber of last year. Any movement 
which centers the attention of the 
general public upon the subject of 
the purchase of good books is well 
worth while. For several years the 
public libraries of Wisconsin have 
cooperated in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the public prior to Christ- 
mas the possible purchase of good 
books as presents. A public library 
and a book dealer working together 
can make an exhibit which will 
profit the dealer and further like- 
wise the interests of the public l- 
brary. Last year the Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. made up 
two complete exhibits placing in 
each collection’ the titles recom- 
mended for Christmas purchase by 
this commission. One exhibit was 
placed in the show window of the 
book dealer and was suitably pla- 
carded as being made up of books 
recommended by the public library. 
The other collection was placed in 
the public library and a placard re- 
ferred the public to the dealer who 
had furnished the books for the 
exhibit and who was ready to sell 
to the public all the books exhibit- 
ed. A neat printed list of the books, 
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published at the expense of the 
dealer, was also issued and was 
obtainable at the book store and at 
the public library. It is impossible 
to measure the results of such ex- 
hibits. It is hardly conceivable 
that the taste of the Eau Claire 
public was not improved by the in- 
formation relative to the splendid 
lot of books thus brought to their 
attention. 


The Saturday Eve- 
A Satur-___ning Post on its editor- 


day ial page recently made 
Evening some pertinent sugges- 
Post tions to the point that 


comment the public library 
should be maintained 
out of the public treasury with as 
much care as the fire department, 
the public schools, or other muni- 
cipal institution...“‘Here is a town 
that had a Carnegie Library, as 
pleasant to look at and as empty as 
a baby’s crib in a furniture-store 
window. The Woman’s Club took 
itin hand. But the club did not go 
round town asking for contribu- 
tions of dog-eared books, mostly 
novels, that the owners had no use 
for and whose usefulness to any- 
body else was quite limited. It 
went to the Town Council and de- 
manded a tax for the support of the ~ 
library—and finally got it. We 
recommend the precedent. 

“Mr. Carnegie has bestowed a 
thousand or two library buildings, 
whose usefulness depends entirely 
upon what the community puts 
into them. We wish he had gone a 
step further and organized a vigor- 
ous local interest in the filling. Lo- 
cal enterprise must do that. We 
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advise local enterprise not to go at 
it beggarly, with humble solicita- 
tion of crumbs and crusts and cast- 
off clothing. Let it say boldly that 
the library is no seedy vagrant, to 
be welcomed with a hand-out at 
the kitchen door; but a royal comer 
that must be supported in a style 
befitting its rank. 

**A library that calls itself public 
should be maintained out of the 
public treasury with as much care 
as the fire department. Any com- 
munity which votes money for pub- 
lic schools ought to see that.” 


Robert Frost, au- 

Phi Beta’ thor of North of Bos- 

Kappa ton, was Phi Beta Kap- 

poet pa poet at the Har- 
vard commencement. 


Multitude and Soli- 
A Mase- tude is the title of Mr. 
field novel John Masefield’s new 
novel which will be is- 

sued soon. 


A new printing of 

Sixty- 20,000 copies of Kate 

seventh Douglas Wiggin’s fa- 

printing mous story. The Birds’ 

Christmas Carol, is an- 

nounced making the sixty-seventh 
time the book has gone to press. 


A companion vol- 


More ume of Lafcadio 
Hearn Hearn’s /nterpretations 
lectures of Literature is an- 

nounced. The new 


book, like its predecessor, is com- 
posed of lectures by Hearn to his 
Japanese pupils and will bear the 
title, Studies in Poetry. 
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Henry James left an 

Henry estate of $44,805. He 

James’ bequeathed a portrait 

estate of himself painted by 

Sargent to the Na- 

tional Portrait Gallery of London 

If the gallery does not accept it, it 

will go to the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of Art in New York, accord- 
ing to the terms of the will. 


Those who enjoyed 
Interest- the intimacy of the 
ing letters Lellters of a Woman 
Homesteader will find 
Jean Kenyon McKenzie’s Black 
Sheep suggestive in its qualities of 
that popular earlier book. It is the 
record of an American girl’s life as 
a mission worker in the African 
wilds and is made up of letters 
written to a father with the evident 
aim of simply renewing companion- 
ship with him. Her letters, like 
those of the Woman Homesteader 
have about them an atmosphere of 
reality, and they in truth “smell of 
the midnight oil,—the oil in a lan- 
tern beside a cot in camps by the 
sea or by the trails of that equa- 
torial forest; they smell of the salt 
fish put on the top of the load by 
the mail-carrier—that angel of mis- 
sionaries.”” Some of these letters 
also first appeared in the Aflantic 
monthly. 


Harry A. Franck, 


A new whose Vagabond Jour- 
Franck ney Around the World 
travel and Zone Policeman 88 
book have had many read- 


ers, has written a new 
book, Tramping through Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. “Like 
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his previous works, this is the re- 
sult of months of intimate ac- 
quaintance with the localities he 
describes, gained by tramping 
about through the country, living 
with the people, and stopping 
every now and then and working 
long eough to get more thorough 
knowledge of some locality of par- 
ticular interest. Hardly had Mr. 
Franck finished the manuscript 
when the militia was called out and 
he joined Troop C., First Cavalry, 
Brooklyn, and returned to the 
border.” 


It is interesting to 

A strong note that Marie Beu- 
peace lah Dix after writing 
novel her excellent peace 
play Across the Border, 

has scored another success, treating 
the same theme in a somewhat dif- 
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ferent manner. The Battle months 
of George Daurella is an appealing 
novel, and the purpose to preach, 
if it exists, does not show itself in a 
manner to injure the literary quali- 
ties of the book. It follows the 
psychological changes taking place 
in the mind of a young lieutenant 
who, trained and nurtured for noth- 
ing but war, comes finally to a 
realization of war’s horrors and its 
dreadful futility. ““Most two thou- 
sand years we’ve been trying to 
learn to be just ordinary kind to 
one another. We hadn’t got very 
far, perhaps, but we'd got a little 
way. Now its all unravelled, the 
little that we’ve done. We slipping 
back the road we’ve come with such 
hard labour. Wherever the war 
cloud darkens, it’s turning us to 
devils.” 





MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER 


After the copy for this issue has 
gone to the printer we learn that 
Mary Wright Plummer died in 
Dixon, Illinois, September 21, 1916, 
and was buried at Dixon Friday, 
September 22, 1916. 

Miss Plummer was president of 
the American Library Association 
in 1915-16 and had previously 
held various offices in the associa- 
tion. No one has done more for 
the library profession and no one 
was held in higher regard by 
library workers. Her administra- 
tion of the Library Association was 
most successful and culminated 


with the Asbury Park meeting for 
which, although she herself was 
unable to attend, she had pre- 
pared as strong a program as has 
ever been presented to the pro- 
fession. 

Miss Plummer attended Welles- 
ley and studied library science at 
Columbia University. She was 
for some years librarian of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library and 
became director of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School in 1896. In 
1911 she resigned the directorship 
of that school in order to become 
the principal of the Library School 
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of the New York Public Library. 
She was United States delegate to 
the International congress of librar- 
ies in 1900. She was the author of 
Hints to Small Libraries and of 
various articles and pamphlets upon 
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different phases of library work. 
She was also the author of Verses; 
Contemporary Spain; Roy and Ray 
in Mexico; Roy and Ray in Canada; 
Stories from the Chronicle of the Cid, 
etc. etc. 





JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The poet of the plain people. 


Last week there rested under the 
dome of Indiana’s state capitol 
the body of a dead man. - Thou- 
sands of people passed through that 
great amber-lit rotunda to view 
those mortal remains. 

He whose eyes saw not and 
whose lips spoke not, had held no 
exalted office within that edifice of 
state. He had asked no favor of 
his people yet they loved and hon- 
ored no man so much as him. 

No governor of the common- 
wealth had ever given the people as 
much comfort or encouragement, 
contentment or gladness, inspira- 
tion or spiritual quickening as had 
this man who lay sleeping on his 
bier before a multitude of bowed 
heads. 

The highest honors of the state 
were inadequate to express the sor- 
row of the plain people at the pass- 
ing of their poet.—His name was 
a, =? 

The poets are the pilots who 
lead us out of littleness into big- 
nm. 

The best moments of the best 


minds are bequeathed to us in 
poetry * * * 

Poetry is embellished eloquence. 
* * * 

Poetry pleads with men to be 
heroic. It pictures man not as he 
is, but as he should be. It sets up 
high standards. It challenges cour- 
age. * * * 

Poetry is feeling, and he is with- 
out felling who does not know the 
tax of toil. * * 

God has chosen the poets to bring 
his greatest messages. It is they 
who speak the eternal truths. They 
are the law givers of the ages. 
Their aspiration is too high, their 
justice too deep to know the petty 
limitations of political lines or to 
see the colored catches on the map 
which princes paint. 

In every clime and time and 
country the poets have been the 
unacknowledged legislators of the 
world. 

“IT care not who may make the 
laws of a nation if I may write its 
songs.”—Richard Lloyd Jones in 
the Wisconsin State Journal. 
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GOOD BOOK WEEK—DECEMBER 4-9 


Buy The Best Books For Your 
Children will be the slogan of the 
new campaign of the Library Com- 
mission of the Boy Scouts of 
America, to be inaugurated with 
Good Book Week, December 4-9, 
1916. For this same time, the 
League of Library Commissions 
will urge upon the librarians of 
their several states the desirability 
of observing a Library Week, when 
a campaign of publicity may be 
promoted for the purpose of stimu- 
lating a more lively interest in the 
work of the public library, and for 
making available to parents the 
help they need in selecting books 
to be purchased as Christmas gifts 
for their children. 

For definite information concern- 
ing plans for Library Week inquiries 
should be addressed to the sec- 
retary of your State Commis- 
sion. The suggestions that follow 
have to do particularly with the 
problem of educating the public to 
concern itself regarding the form 
of books that should be purchased 
for children as Christmas gifts. To 
this end, editorially and through 
articles, the national magazines 
will lend their aid. The altogether 
important thing is, however, that 
every leader of every organization, 
having to do with the training of 
the child, should, to the very limit 
of their ability and time, cooperate 
locally. 

Librarians can assist by holding 
book exhibits and distributing 
booklists. In some instances li- 
brarians find it helpful in cooperat- 


ing with local booksellers in pub- 
lishing a list. In promoting pub- 
licity plans it would be helpful to 
mention “Good Book Week’ in 
your library notes in the news- 
papers and editors can be easily 
persuaded to write editorials and 
publish articles as well as lists of 
books. 

Women’s organizations of all 
sorts can be easily interested. It 
may be suggested to them that the 
subject “Books for Christmas for 
the Children” be discussed either 
at the November or December 
meetings. Effort also should be 
made to supply speakers. Experi- 
ence in promoting Safety First 
Juvenile Book Week has demon- 
strated that it is easily possible to 
persuade the ministers to preach 
on the importance of children’s 
reading. They too would doubtless 
be sufficiently interested to make 
mention of Good Book Week in their 
weekly calendars. 

As for the book stores, most of 
them will be interested in making 
window displays, and in many in- 
stances they will be glad to make a 
special exhibit of books approved 
by the local library. Effort should 
also be made to have them dis- 
tribute lists of these books. Some 
libraries too, during the holiday 
season, have arranged with book 
stores to let an assistant act in 
their stores as advisers both to 
clerks and customers. 

The list “Books Boys Like Best” 
prepared by the Library Commis- 
sion of the Boy Scouts of America 
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is being revised. There will be 
added the best of the boys books 
published in 1915, together with a 
separate list of the worth while 
books for boys published during 
1916. This list, will be published 
as last year in the October 14th 
issue of the Publishers’ Weekly, and 
may be ordered through them in 
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quantities with the imprint of the 
local library on the cover. 

A bulletin-board, ‘““Watch Your 
Step” (shows boy climbing up steps 
of good books) will be sent to li- 
brarians upon request addressed to 
Library Commission, Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Probably every library in the 
state has had repeated calls- for 
material upon infantile paralysis, 
its cause, prevention, and cure. 
We have asked Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, who is becoming so 
well known throughout thestateasa 
lecturer upon the care of children 
and children’s diseases, to prepare 
a note directing attention to some 
of the latest and best material 
upon this subject. The result is 
the following: 

“The widespread epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis has caused a deep 
interest in the subject of this ter- 
rible disease throughout the coun- 
try. There are a number of ex- 
cellent pamphlets on the subject 
nature, prevention, and treatment 
of acute anterior poliomyelitis 
which are not too technical fer 
general reading. 

The United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., devoted 
the July 14, 1916 number (Vol. 31, 
No. 28) to a review of the subject. 

The State Board of Health, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin has an excellent 
small bulletin on the disease. 


The Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas reprints in their 
August, 1916, bulletin the article 
by Simon Flexner, director of the 
laboratories of Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, on The Nature, Manner of 
Conveyance, and Means of Freven- 
tion of Infantile Paralysis. Dr. 
Flexner is undoubtedly the author- 
ity on this disease in the country. 
The Note on the Serum Treatment 
of Poliomyelitis by Dr. Flexner is 
issued also as a reprint from the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Aug. 19, 1916. 

Health News, August, 1916, the 
monthly bulletin of the N. Y. 
State Department of Health, Al- 
bany, N. Y. has an acute anterior 
poliomyelitis number, which treats 
every phase of the topic. 

The Weekly Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Health of the city of 
New York for August 19, 1916 has 
a discussion of the treatment of 
this disease by Robert Lovett, the 
well known orthopedic surgeon of 
Harvard Medical School. 

This same weekly Bulletin of 
New York City No. 28 for July 8, 
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1916, No. 29 for July 15, 1916, No. All of these bulletins contain the 
33 for Aug. 12, 1916, No.36 for Sept. lates most authoritative views on 
2, 1916, No. 37 for Sept. 9, 1916, the disease and can be had free of 
contains articles on different phases charge on application.” 

of the infant paralysis problem and Dorothy Reed Mendenhall. 
are most interesting reading. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1891—TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR—1916. 


Announcement for the Annual Meeting Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, 1916, Thursday and Friday 


Wisconsin Libraries: Past, Present and Future. 


PROGRAM 
Thursday Morning, October 12, 9:00 o’clock. 


Round table for trustees and librarians, conducted by Mrs. Neville, Green Bay, Wis. 

Present status of the library movement in Wisconsin (20 minutes) M. S. Dudgeon, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, Madison. 

The librarian, his work in co-operation with the library board, C. E. McLenegan, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, Milwaukee. (20 minutes.) 

Ways in which greater appropriations have been secured. (10 minutes.) A. R. Jenecky, 
Racine. 

Civil service appointments of the librarian and staff for and against. (10 minutes.) Hon. 

A. Hazelwood, Jefferson. n 

Should the librarian select the books or book committee of the board. (10 minutes.) 
Hon. Emil Baensch, Manitowoc. : 

What should be done with the indifferent trustee who takes no interest and does not attend 
meetings, but yet accepts the appointment? (10 minutes.) Miss Martin, Green Bay. 

Appointment of committees: Nomination; Resolutions; Auditing. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 


The library’s opportunity as seen by the educator (20 minutes.) .C. G. Pearse, President 
State Normal School, Milwaukee. 

The library’s opportunity to serve the working class (20 minutes.) Mrs. Victor Berger, 
Milwaukee School Board. 

The library’s opportunity as seen by the business man (20 minutes.) W. D. Connor, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. 

The Library’s opportunity from the standpoint of public leisure (20 minutes.) Miss 
Lutie Stearns, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Relationshi ee the library and book store, (20 minutes.) F. G. Melcher, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Thursday Evening, 7:00 o'clock. 


Banquet at Hotel Wisconsin—Informal reception and reminiscences. Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, Toastmistress. 
Brief addresses by: 
Mrs. C. S. Morris, Berlin 
Mrs. A. C. Neville, Green Bay 
Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Madison 
Dean E. A. Birge, Madison 
Hon. W. H. Hatton, New London 
Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, Madison 
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Friday Morning, 9:00 o'clock . 


Round Table for librarians of schools and colleges, conducted by O. S. Rice, Supervisor 
of School Libraries, Madison. 


The High School Librarian 


The need for trained high school librarians, Hon. C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

The new course for high school teacher librarians in the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Wisconsin Library School, Madison 

Discussion by: Miss Josephine R. Hargrave, Librarian, Ripon College; Miss Anne M. 
Boyd, Librarian, State Normal School, Whitewater; Superintendent G. F. Loomis, 
Waukesha 

General discussion 


Library Instruction for Freshmen in Colleges and Normal Schools 


The needs and ways and means of such instruction. Mr. Walter M. Smith, Librarian, 
University of Wisconsin 

Library instruction given to short-course students in agriculture. Mr. Clarence S. Hean, 
Librarian, College of Agriculture, Madison 

Discussion by: Miss Iva Butlin, Librarian, Beloit College; Mrs. Elizabeth Short, Libra- 
rian, State Normal School, Stevens Point 

General discussion 


Friday Morning, 10:00 o’clock 


Business 
Report of officers: Secretary; Treasurer 
Report of standing committees: 
Committee on revision of the constitution 
Committee on library legislation 
Unfinished business of 
Group meetings 
General sessions 
Reports of Committees: Resolutions, Auditing, Nominations 


Friday Morning, 10:30 o'clock 


Round table for librarians of Public Libraries, conducted by Mrs. Harriet Price Sawyer, 
chief Instructional Department, P. L. St. Louis, Mo. 


Publicity 


Placards in hotels, street cars, postoffice—Miss Ada J. McCarthy, Democrat Ptg. Co 
(Formerly Marinette Public Library) 

Lantern slides—Miss Mildred Coon, Public Library, Sheboygan 

Book lists and news items in newspapers—Mr. E. M. Jenison, Fond du Lac, Miss Bertha 
Marx, Public Library, Sheboygan 

Window displays—Miss Blanche Unterkircher, Public Library, Superior, Miss Mary 
E. Dousman, Public Library, Milwaukee 

Library day, Receptions to teachers and mothers—Special invitation to foreigners— 
Miss Shaw, Public Library, Marshfield, Miss Winifred Bailey, Public Library, Merrill 

Booth at county fair—Miss Collins, Public Library, Fox Lake 

Visits a schools—Invitation to story hour—Miss Mary A. Smith, Public Library, 
Madison ‘ 

Exhibits—Miss Deborah Martin, Librarian, Green Bay 

Miss Rupp, Oshkosh 
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Friday Afternoon, 2:00 o'clock 


Automobile ride, by courtesy of the Milwaukee Library Club. 


The meetings will be held in the Auditorium of the Public Library; Mr. C. E. McLenagan, 


Librarian. 


The hotel headquarters will be Hotel Wisconsin. 


Rates for rooms per person per day: 


Room without bath, occupied by one person, $1.50 
Room without bath, occupied by two persons, éach $1.25 
Room with bath, occupied by one person $2.00—$2.50 
Room with bath, occupied by two persons $4.00—-$5.00 


Officers 1916 


President: Miss Delia G. Ovitz, Librarian State Normal School, Milwaukee 
Vice-President: Miss Mary J. Calkins, Librarian Public Library, Racine 
Secretary: Miss Cora Frantz, Librarian Gilbert Simmons Library, Kenosha 
Treasurer: Miss Callie Wieder, Librarian Public Library, Fond du Lac 





PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1. Name 


This Association shall be called the Wis- 
consin State Library Association. 


2. Object 


Its object shall be to promote the li- 
brary interests of the State of Wisconsin. 


3. Members 


Any person or institution interested in 
promoting the object of the Association 
may become a member by signing a regis- 
tration card and the payment of the annual 
assessment. 


4. Officers 


The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, Vice-President, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer, to be elected by ballot at 
the Annual meeting. 


These officers, with the retiring Secre- 
tary, shall constitute the Executive Board 
which shall have power to act for the Asso- 
ciation in the intervals between the meet- 
ings. 

Vacancies in office shall be filled by 
action of the Executive Board. 


5. Meetings 


The Annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held in Milwaukee during the sec- 
ond week of October. 


6. Amendments 


This Constitution shall be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present at any 
regular stated meeting, notice of the pro- 
posed change having been given in the call 
of the meeting and in the previous month’s 
issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
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BY-LAWS 


1. Elections 


A nominating committee of 5 members 
representing different parts of the state 
shall be chosen by the Executive Board 
prior to the Annual meeting. The names 
of the members of the nominating com- 
mittee shall be published in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin in the issue preceding the 
meeting. 

This committee shall prepare a ticket to 
present to the Association at the business 
session of the meeting. 

The election shall be by ballot and a 
plurality shall elect. 


2. Duties of Officers 


a. It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Board, to sign all con- 
tracts ordered by the Board and to sign all 
orders drawn on the Treasurer. 

He shall have power to appoint such spe- 
cial committees as shall be necessary for 
the execution of the work of the Associa- 
tion and the proper conduct of its meet- 
ings. 

He shall promote in every way possible, 
such movements as may further the use- 
fulness of the association. 

b. The Vice-President shall act for the 
President during his absence. 

c. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep the minutes of all meetings of the 
Association and to have custody of all the 
books and papers relative to the transac- 
tions of the Association. He shall turn 
over all such records to his successor within 
two months after the Annual meeting is 
held. 

He shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Association, send out notices of meet- 
ings and other notices and attend to the 
printing which is not provided for in other 
ways. 

He shall keep a record of the Member- 
ship of the Association and report it at each 
Annual meeting. 

He shall sign all orders drawn on the 
Treasurer. 


d. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to collect all dues, keep all accounts and 
report these at the Annual meeting. 

He shall be responsible for all funds and 
pay all bills approved by the Executive 
Board and signed by the President and 
Secretary. 

He shall send out, by June 1st, notice to 
all members of the Association, that An- 
nual dues are payable on or before July Ist. 

On August 1st he shall send notices to 
delinquent members. 

e. A committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall audit the Treasurer’s accounts 
each year. 


3. Executive Board 


The Executive Board shall convene at 
the Annual meeting of the Association and 
shall hold not less than one other meeting 
during the year, the time and place to be 
determined and announced at least two 
weeks before the meeting. 

It shall transact the business of the Asso- 
ciation between Annual meetings. 

Three members shall constitute a quor- 
um. 

The total amount of debts incurred by 
the Executive Board shall not exceed 
three-fourths of the amount of dues col- 
lected during the previous two years. 

It shall have power to create districts 
within the Association for annual round 
tables and conferences. The District 
Chairmen shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board at each annual meeting of the 
Association. 


4. Dues 


Application for membership should be 
made to the Secretary. 

The annual dues shall be one dollar for 
active members and fifty cents for asso- 
ciate members. 


5. Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote at any Annual meeting. 


aie 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
VIII 


The State Library Commissions 


By Chalmers H. Hadley, Librarian of the Denver Public Library 


In the annals of library history in this 
country, one movement stands out pre- 
eminently as responsible for the increase 
in number and effectiveness of public libra- 
ries and in breaking down their splendid 
isolation. Active in various states under 
different designations, directed by various 
boards of control, influenced by local con- 
ditions and financial limitations, this force 
in library activities has had the same 
aims—to provide books to communities 
lacking library facilities, to establish li- 
braries in communities able to support 
them, to increase the efficiency of library 
institutions already established, and to 
bring public libraries into co-operation 
with each other and with other educational 
and social forces. 

Probably no other library activity has 
swept this country with such rapidity as 
that usually designated as library commis- 
sion, or library extension work. Probably 
in no other library field have such tangible 
activities become apparent even to the 
superficial glance of the legislative eye. 


History of Commissions. This move- 
ment for the benefit of a state’s library wel- 
fare is distinctively a modern one. Prior 
to the year 1890, libraries were in the outer 
darkness so far as any state oversight was 
concerned. The only notice usually given 
them was to provide a library’s tax rate 
after which it was set adrift from all state 
influences. Twenty-five years ago, how- 
ever, there came.a clearer realization of the 
educational and remedial possibilities of 
the library in its community and the con- 
viction that an institution worth support- 
ing by public taxation, was worth the 
state’s supervision. Hence in 1890, Massa- 
chusetts created a Public Library Commis- 
sion, whose function it was to establish and 
develop free libraries throughout the state. 
Other commonwealths followed this lead 
and at present thirty-five or more states 
have similar activities. 


Administration and Organization. 
In many states this work is under a special 
and separate governing board. In others, 
it is conducted as a department of the state 
library, and in others the state supreme 
court, state archivest, board of education, 
or a centralized board of control has charge. 

In different sections of the country, spe- 
cial provisions have been effected to meet 
local needs, but the fundamental and vital 
essentials of this work have remained the 
same. Because of this the League of 
Library Commissioners has been able to 
include all states in its membership, de- 
spite minor d:fferences in methods of work 
which after all, are entirely superficial. 
Too great commendation cannot be given 
this League which in its dozen years of ex- 
istence, has stimulated library work 
throughout the country and brought into 
co-operation the activities of the various 
states. 

These activities do not differ so greatly 
in states with the same geographical loca- 
tion as in the different sections of the coun- 
try. Many eastern states have followed 
New York’s example, where all library in- 
terests, including the work of establishing 
and advising public libraries are centralized 
in the state library. Many middle western 
states have followed Wisconsin in which 
an independent Library Commission has 
charge of this work. 

Both of these forms of organization 
doubtless have their advantages. The cen- 
tralization of tibrary authority in the state 
library should prevent the possible misun- 
derstandings and friction which may re- 
sult when two authorized state library or- 
ganizations are active in the same common- 
wealth. A separate Library Commission 
has the advantage of existing only for the 
advancement of library development over 
the entire state. ‘It has no separate insti- 
tutional interests of its own to guard, and 
will itself prosper in direct ratio to the self- 
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effacing, disinterested giving of itself to the 
development of library work over the state 
at large. 

So far as financial economy in the two 
forms of organization is concerned, the- 
oretically the advantage would seem to be 
with the centralization in the state library 
Actually, there seems to be little difference, 
for special books for traveling libraries, 
separate office equipment, traveling ex- 
penses, and special library workers wil 
have to be provided whether this work is 
done by a department in the state library, 
or by a separate Library Commission. 
Advantages of co-operation will result to 
the extension and advisory work when they 
are conducted by the same body having 
authority over other phases of the state’s 
library work, whether this be a separate 
commission, or the state library. 


What some states are doing 


The first activities of library work over 
the state usually have been the same, i. e. 
the circulation of traveling libraries, 
assistance in establishing tax supported 
libraries, and aid in increasing the effective- 
ness in the work of libraries already or- 
ganized. With the development of this 
work, diverse activities of the greatest im- 
portance to libraries and the state at large 
have followed. 


Summer Library Schools. One of the 
most valuable of these has been the summer 
library school, open only to those who 
were actually engaged in library work, or 
under definite written appointment to 
such. These abbreviated courses in library 
methods have been the salvation of many 
library workers and of the institutions they 
represented, in spite of certain difficulties 
which such short courses present. One 
which always confronts the Library Com- 
mission in its summer school is how to pre- 
vent the inexperienced students from de- 
laying the experienced ones in the rush of 
work resulting from such a limited period of 
time for instruction. 

In addition to the instruction given 
library workers through these courses, they 
have been invaluable to the Library Com- 
mission or Extension Department by giving 
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it the confidence of library workers over 
the state which can only come through 
personal contact and acquaintance. 
Through this knowledge of the individual 
librarian and her characteristics, the state 
department is able to supplement the aid 
given at the summer school by continued 
supervision and assistance through corre- 
spondence. 

In many states the Library Commission 
definitely follows up this start by bringing 
post graduate work, or a section of the State 
Library Association meeting, as it were, to 
the librarians of the state. This has been 
possible through the carefully planned dis- 
trict library meetings which many Com- 
missions conduct frequently with the co- 
operation of the State Library Association. 


Field Workers. One of the most im- 
portant means generally employed by Com- 
Missions in giving assistance, is to keep a 
field worker over the state. This repre- 
sentative from the state office may spend 
an hour or a fortnight in a local library, 
giving instruction to an inexperienced li- 
brarian, aiding in the preliminary work for 
opening a new library, in re-organizing an 
old one, in starting the library’s work with 
schools, or she may be called to a local 
library to adjust some difficulty in the 
Library Board. Important as this work is, 
some doubt has arisen as to the economy of 
sending a state representative for a pro- 
longed stay at a library where the local 
Library Board fails to appoint a librarian 
who is able to continue the good work 
when started. ; 

Whether her stay be long or short, how- 
ever, such a representative can do wonders 
in setting right a library institution, in 
urging the appointment of a capable li- 
brarian, in influencing the local Library 
Board to pay proper salaries, and provide 
for proper hours of work, vacations, and 
sick leave. 


Publications. Another means of com- 
munication between the Commission, or 
Library Extension Department, and the 
various library interests over the state, is 
through the library periodicals. These 
may be modest leaflets containing an- 
nouncements and news items purely of 
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local interest, or they may be pretentious 
publications of rather general interest. 

Through the activities of the publication 
committee of the League of Library Com- 
missions, duplication of printed material 
has been reduced to a minimum. It would 
seem the chief exception to this appears in 
these periodicals issued by various Com- 
missions and state libraries which fre- 
quently duplicate each other in a measure 
and frequently contain reading lists and 
other printed matter which might be in- 
cluded in the various library publications 
which already are in the field and which 
reach librarians in every section of the 
country. 


Libraries in State Institutions. 
Among the newer phases of Library Com- 
mission work which already have made 
their impress on the state, is the library 
activity in state institutions including asy- 
lums and reform schools. Another most 
important one is the effort for library de- 
velopment through township and county li- 
braries. Probably this extension surpasses 
any other step yet attempted and this shift- 
ing of library oversight and authority from 
a state’s library center to the township or 
county library is the most significant ad- 
vance in recent library development. 


County Systems. California has been 
the chief exponent of county libraries and 
some of the Middle Western states have 
championed library extension through 
township libraries. Density of population, 
the number of well established libraries 
already in the county, and other local con- 
ditions seem to be determining factors in 
any comparison of county and township 
library plans. 

In order to present some of the many in- 
teresting phases of Library Commission or 
Extension Department work, attention is 
called to several states. Work done in these 
states does not surpass in quality that done 
in many other states, but reference to them 
is given here to illustrate some of the strik- 
ing and more unusual activities which Com- 
missions and state libraries are assuming. 


Massachusetts. This state was the 
first to create a Public Library Commis- 
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sion and largely through its efforts, every 
town but one in Massachusetts has a public 
library and this one town has access to 
books from a neighboring institution to 
which it makes a library appropriation. 
Definite library work with foreigners is 
provided by the Commission which has a 
special worker in this field. Co-operation 
between the various library clubs cf the 
state is promoted by the Commission which 
in its work is assisted by a group of local 
secretaries in touch with local problems. 


Connecticut. The Public Library 
Committee is authorized to grant books to 
local libraries. It has a large collection of 
pictures, part of which represent gifts from 
patriotic societies which it circulates 
among libraries, schools and study clubs. 
It also provides illustrated lectures. It 
operates a book wagon from which loans 
are made to individuals and organizations. 


New York. The extension and other 
numerous and active departments of the 
state library are definitely made a part of 
the state’s educational activities. Study 
clubs are promoted to which books, lan- 
tern slides, and other illustrative material 
are loaned, as they are to farmer’s organi- 
zations and other associations. New York 
was the pioneer in traveling library activ- 
ities and its splendidly conducted district 
library meetings have been models of their 
kind. The state is authorized to appro- 
priate money for book purchases for local 
public libraries under certain conditions. 

New Jersey. Every school applying 
for school library aid is required to subm‘t 
its list of proposed book purchases. This 
list must be approved by the librarian in 
the district to enable the library and school 
to relate intelligently their book collections. 
The Public Library Commission conducts 
campaigns through community meetings 
for more systematic reading in rural com- 
munities. It cooperates with Parent-Teach- 
er’s Associations, the State Grange, Moth- 
ers’ Congress, and other agencies to extend 
its work. 


Pennsylvania. Extensive work is done 
for foreigners through the circulation of 
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special collections of books and a compre- 
hensive plan for “round table’ library 
meetings is carried on. 


Indiana. The Public Library Commis- 
sion was instrumental in organizing the 
large and active State Trustee’s Associa- 
tion. It manages and finances the Library 
Art Club which provides traveling art ex- 
hibits for local libraries. It secures lec- 
turers from other state departments for 
local communities. It emphasizes field 
work with local libraries rather than 
the traveling library phase of commission 
work, although it is active also in this ‘field, 
and has been successful in developing its 
system of library extension through town- 
ship libraries. Largely through its efforts, 
the financial support given public libraries 
of the state is among the highest and most 
uniform in the country. 


Michigan. Admirable study course 
outlines and extensive traveling library 
activities are provided in this state. Much 
field work is done, including library work 
in state institutions and in the state normal 
schools. 


Wisconsin. This state has one of the 
most active library commissions in the coun- 
try and it has been the model after which 
many other commissions have patterned 
their work. Its departments are Legislative 
Reference, Legislative Reference instruc- 
tion, Traveling Libraries, Library Exten- 
sion, Book Selection and study club, and 
with the financial co-operation of the State 
University, the Wisconsin library school. 
Its traveling libraries circulate in ten hun- 
dred different rural communities and spe- 
cialize in foreign books, principally Ger- 
man, Bohemian, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Polish and Yiddish. Extensive co-operation 
with all public and school libraries and 
study clubs is carried on. It emphasizes 
the circulation of books by parcel post. 


Minnesota. The Public Library Com- 
mission operates a clearing house for peri- 
odicals on an extensive scale. It cc-oper- 
erates fully with other state agencies in the 
work of improving country life. It has done 
important work in connection with school 
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libraries, particularly in endeavoring to 
raise the standard of service in school li- 
braries, in urging attention to children’s 
literature in normal schools, and in aiding 
in the publication of school library aids, 
the preparation of reading lists, etc. It 
conducts traveling exhibits of the best chil- 
dren’s books, and it has secured important 
results in library work with state prisons, 
reformatories, asylums, etc. 


Iowa. This is one of four or five middle 
western states in which the Library Com- 
mission work is planned along similar lines. 
It circulates framed pictures among li- 
braries and schools, as it does an exhibit of 
Christmas books for children. It prepares 
study club outlines and assists in compiling 
book lists for school district collections. It 
co-operates closely with the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Public Education, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, etc. It carries exten- 
sive traveling library activities, work with 
the blind, and was a pioneer in library 
work in state institutions. 


North Dakota. In this state the Li- 
brary Commission activities have been 
placed under a central board of control de- 
signated as the Board of Regents, under 
which nine state activities of an educational 
and public welfare nature are supervised. 

The Library Commission is in touch with 
these various departments of state work. 
It has an educational reference department 
and is particularly active with the various 
study clubs over the state. 


California. The California state li- 
brary in which library extension is carried 
on as a department, has been called “the 
most socialized thing in the state.” Its 
work is highly individualistic and its sys- 
tem of county libraries gives one of the 
most interesting examples of library exten- 
sion in the country. It conducts county 
library conventions, does extensive field 
work and work with the blind. Many 
features of state library work in California, 
particularly the county library system, are 
regarded as models by other western states 
with similar conditions. 


Oregon. In ths state the activities 
usually termed “Library Commission 
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work” are carried on as a department of 
the state library as in California and New 
York. It loans groups of books to small 
public libraries with inadequate book fa- 
cilities. It is building up a system of inter- 
library loans throughout the state, and has 
established county agricultural libraries 
wherever there are county agricultural 
agents. It conducts a successful system of 
traveling libraries and does extensive work 
with the state institutions. 


For the Future. In viewing these 
features of Library Commission work as 
conducted by the various states, it would 
seem that future state supervisory work by 
Commissions might include the following: 
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1. Codifying and making uniform the 
library laws of the state. This would apply 
particularly to the older commonwealths. 

2. Making compulsory the regular sub- 
mission of annual reports to the State Com- 
mission by all public, school, and state sup- 
ported libraries. 

3. Providing a standard of qualifications 
with minimum requirements of all candi- 
dates for library positions in a state, these 
requirements to be controlled and en- 
forced by the Public Library Commission 
or such other state department which al- 
ready has supervisory authority over the 
state’s library activities. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH 


Some notable sentences from Presidential address of Mary Wright Plummer. 


So far the American people have trusted 
the public library because more and more 
the public library has trusted the people. 
Where truths are being debated, no matter 
how strenuously, the people know that the 
library will give them both sides, that they 
may have all the material for a de- 
cision. * * * 

Few librarians are entirely free in their 
movements when it comes to the choice of 
books. There may be a distrustful or pre- 
judiced board member trying to exercise a 
biased censorship; there may be a timid 
member afraid of a one-sided community, 
and books may have to be withdrawn as a 
sop to popular prejudice by order of the 
board. * * * * 

Perhaps since the foundation of the world 
ours is the first generation to demand 
facts, to be willing, in the main, to face 
facts however disconcerting, however dis- 
appointing, however shocking. All over 
the world men and women are refusing to 
live longer in a fool’s paradise. ‘Let us 
hear the whole,” is the cry; “let us know 
our real situation, so that we may make it 
better, so that we may no longer build on 


a false foundation,” and there is no doubt 
that some terrible things are coming to light 
through the drama, through the novel, 
through the new contact between class and 
class, even through the falling out of thieves. 
We can no longer turn our backs on these 
in the Victorian manner, covering up the 
glimpses we have had and making believe 
we have seen nothing, or putting a touch 
of legal salve upon a visible sore spot; too 
much has been shown. Face conditions, 
we must; learn the facts, we must; whoever 
or whatever is thereby discredited. 

The schools give the citizen his tool, 
the ability to read; the free library and the 
press, the stage and the moving picture, 
and life itself give him his material for 
thought. * * * * 

The spirit of truth itself seems to be 
abroad in the: world, speaking through 
manifold and different voices, and through 
the printed word. Is it not a wonderful 
grace that is offered to the public library, 
the opportunity to be and to continue 
truth’s handmaid?—Mary W. Plummer, 
Library Journal, Aug. 1916. 
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A LIBRARY SURVEY AT OSHKOSH AND ITS RESULTS 


With a two-fold object of providing an 
attractive and novel feature for the library 
booth at the county fair and of showing to 
what extent the public library is used by 
the inhabitants of the City of Oshkosh a 
survey of borrowers was made. We hoped 
to illustrate the meaning of our 150,000 
circulation. 

Two small inexpensive 25/’x27” paper 
maps of the city showing distinctly the 
streets and subdivisions were mounted on 
heavy bristol board. The borrowers’ regis- 
ter was gone over carefully, card by card, 
and as the name and address was read by 
one assistant the location was looked up 
in the city directory by another, then 
found on the map where a pencil dot was 
made. We made only one dot for a house 
regardless of how many individual bor- 
rowers it might contain. After all houses 
had been located by dets these in turn were 
replaced by pins. On the adult map we 
used black headed pins, about 5,000 in num- 
ber, and on the children’s map, blue headed 
pins, corresponding in size, and about 4,000 
in number. 

The work occupied the time of four assist- 
ants, two for each map, for the greater 
part of one week and although this will 
seem a large expenditure of time and en- 
ergy, it was well worth while, for this graph- 
ic device brought to the people at a glance 
the extent to which the public was living up 
to its opportunity. 

How closely these maps were examined 
by the public in general was indicated by 
the remarks made. Where the pins were 
very thick, showing a pin in every house in 


the street, people expressed their satisfac- 
tion in being included in what they termed 
“the literary section of town.” One man 
who lived on the extreme northern end of 
the city called attention to the wrong loca- 
tion of the pin for his house which should 
have been across the street. One little boy 
returned breathlessly with his application 
card signed asking if he might now have a 
pin on the map. 

Old and young alike showed interest in 
the survey and invariably stopped long 
enough to see if their house had been prop- 
erly designated. After the week of exhibi- 
tion at the county fair, the maps were dis- 
played in the library; later in several stores 
on the main business street where even the 
casual passerby stopped to examine them. 

The survey found so much favor with 
our Board of Directors that it was decided 
to embody both maps in one large one and 
to include it in the Wisconsin Educational 
Exhibit at the Panama exhibition where 
our Oshkosh library exhibit was awarded 
a silver medal. The large map was hand 
made on drafting paper, mounted and 
framed, and black and red silk headed 
tacks were used. 

We feel that this survey has stimulated 
general interest in the work of the library. 
It illustrated also the part the individual 
borrower plays in the whole scheme. These 
results and favorable comment from many 
outside sources assure us that the labor our 
survey required proved to be a good invest- 
ment. 

Julia Rupp, Librarian. 





FIRE PROTECTION IN LIBRARIES. 
By Sidney J. Williams, State Building Inspector 


In all classes of buildings the best sort of 
fire protection is fire prevention; that is, 
the elimination of conditions which are 
likely to cause fires to start or to spread 
rapidly. Most of these conditions are the 
result of carelessness and disorder, and good 
housekeeping will remedy them. 


Care of inflammable material. 
Matches should be kept in safe places and 
only safety matches should be used; a 
lighted match should never be thrown on 
the floor, still less in the waste basket. 
Accumulations of floor sweepings, oily rags, 
or other material which might cause spon- 
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taneous combustion, should never be per- 
mitted, but all such substances should be 
burned at once. Waste paper or other 
waste not subject to spontaneous combus- 
tion should not be allowed to accumulate 
in large quantities unless kept in a fireproof 
room. Ashes should be kept in metal cans 
or piled in a brick or concrete bin, not in a 
wooden bin or against wooden partitions, 
because the ashes are likely to contain a 
hot coal which would start a fire. Gasoline 
benzine, etc., should be kept in metal safety 
cans and then only in small quantities. 
The janitor’s room or store room ought not 
to be a catch-all for old furniture, papers, 
oils and paints. If it is necessary to keep 
paints and oils in the building they should 
be placed in a metal or metal-lined cabinet, 
not too close to other combustible material 
and not under a stairway. 


Heating and lighting apparatus. 
The next most important cause of fires is 
heating and lighting apparatus. All wood- 
work less than 2 feet from a boiler or fur- 
nace should be protected with heavy as- 
bestos paper covered with sheet metal. 
The same is true for woodwork near a 
smoke pipe or hot air pipe. Any wood- 
work which is so near that it becomes un- 
comfortably warm to the hand should be 
so protected. It is dangerous for inexperi- 
enced persons to run electric light wires 
along a wall or ceiling, particularly when 
the wire is hung on nails or metal hooks. 
All such wiring should be done by an 
electrician. 


Fire extinguishers. Next to _ pre- 
venting fires entirely, the best thing is to 
put them out when they are small. For 
this purpose one or more fire extinguishers 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories should be provided. The small pump 
extinguishers holding about one quart are 
satisfactory for putting out small fires and 
possess one important advantage for use 
in libraries in that they can be easily han- 
dled by a woman. The common two and 
one-half gallon type is more efficient for 
putting out a fire which has gained a con- 
siderable start. The latter type of extin- 
guisher is operated by turning upside down. 
It is important to remember that a fire ex- 
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tinguisher which merely hangs on the wall 
and is never used is apt to be more orna- 
mental than effective when it comes to an 
emergency. Whatever type of fire extin- 
guisher is provided, those in charge should 
have practice in using it. 


Exits. In all but the smallest libraries 
at least two exits should be provided for 
the safety of the occupants in case of a seri- 
ous fire. In planning a new building it is 
easy to provide two exits, even for a small 
library. If the basement of the library is 
used as a community assembly room, it 
also should have two separate exits to the 
outside. Ifa library is on the second floor, 
there should preferably be two inside stair- 
ways at opposite sides of the building so 
that if one stairway is blocked by fire th? 
other can be used. The additional inside 
stairway forms a much safer emergency 
exit than an outside fire escape. The use of 
the latter should be confined principally to 
old buildings where only one _ inside stair- 
way has been provided. Where outside 
fire escapes are needed they should be of 
the stairway type, not ladders; substanti- 
ally built, and running down to the ground, 
so that they can be easily used by women 
and children. They should be kept clear 
of snow and ice in the winter. The exit 
to the fire escape should be a door wherever 
possible. If a window is used as an exit, 
steps should be provided leading up to the 
window sill. In any case, it is especially 
necessary to see that the exit to the fire es- 
cape is never obstructed in any way. 


Fire drill for the librarian. In our 
schools the feature of fire protection which 
generally receives the most attcntion is 
the fire’ drill, for the very good reason that 
it is considered of great importance to ac- 
custom the child to doing the right thing in 
case an actual fire should occur. The same 
reasoning applies to every class of building. 
In the library it is not practicable to hold 
a drill of all the occupants because these are 
always changing, but it is practicable and 
vital that the librarian should have a little 
fire drill of her own. By this I mean that 
the librarian should carefully think out and 
practice all the different actions which she 
would take if a fire should be discovered 
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in any part of the building. These actions 
would include; first, getting the occupants 
out of the building; second, calling the fire 
department; and, third, putting out the 
fire herself with the extinguisher if possible. 
By carefully thinking out this program and 
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anticipating as far as possible all the ob- 
stacles that might arise, the librarian will 
be much less liable to find herself paralyzed 
by the panic which often seizes the most 
cool-headed person in an actual fire. 





TOWER HILL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Lutie E. Stearns, Chairman 


The Tower Hill Library Conference held 
during the week of August 7-13 was unique, 
in many respects, among library conven- 
tions. It was a time given over wholly to 
conference and discussion without a single 
set or formal speech from start to finish. 
Those taking part in the discussions showed 
that they had learned the art of “dis- 
agreeing agreeably.’ The librarian of a 
little club library in the Dakotas gained 
inspiration from the view point of a libra- 
rian of Michigan of a town of 500,000 popu- 
lation and the reverse of this was signifi- 
cantly true. The week had nothing of the 
technical side but proved rich in the deeper 
things of library science, as it dealt with the 
library’s relation to public morality, poli- 
tics, labor, race, war, public leisure, the 
child, and other great problems of the day. 
Such questions as the librarian’s attitude 
toward local option campaigns, pool rooms, 
the social evil, news-stands that sell sensual 
and salacious periodicals, indecent moving 
pictures, the writers of the “six best shock- 
ers,” such as Merwin, Chambers, Glyn, and 
Morris—all these topics were found to be 
of the deepest concern to the conscientious 
librarian. It was decided to cooperate with 
the club-women of the country in written 
protests to editors when bad stories and 
serials appear. ‘There was considerable 
discussion of some titles of ‘‘borderland”’ 
books or those which had crossed it, that 
have recently appeared in the A. L. A. 
Booklist and it was urged that when such 
were included the annotation should so 
indicate. Librarians were advised to buy 
only that which would “inform, inspire, 
or refresh.”’ 


After an earnest discussion of the subject 
of admission to the reading table of con- 
troversial literature —religious, political, 
or otherwise—a committee was appointed 
to bring in a “pronouncement” on the sub- 
ject which was later adopted: 

1. “It is the function of the public li- 
brary to furnish full and impartial informa- 
tion upon all phases of all controverted 
subjects of general interest.” 

2. “It is not its function to be in any 
sense a propagandist agency in any con- 
troversy nor to urge in any way such ma- 
terial upon anyone’s attention, but rather 
to make it accessible to adults seeking to 
obtain information and able to make 
proper use of it.” 

3. “All material upon such controverted 
subjects not obscene, unlawful or forbidden 
the mails may be accepted so far as space 
permits. It may be advisable in many cases 
to place some of the material so that special 
application must be made at the desk to 
obtain it.” 

In the discussion of modern magazines 
librarians were advised to subscribe to 
some of the better and less well-known 
weeklies, monthlies, and quarterly reviews 
rather than so many usually taken in the 
homes. The “personal equation” was 
brought out in the reply to the query as to 
the magazine to be taken for personal 
perusal if restricted to one only, and again 
if the library could take but one. 

In the discussion of reading for the 
young, the problem of the boy who revels 
in Slimsy, the Sioux City Sleuth or Not 
Guilty, Your Honour, was debated at 
length, it being agreed that something akin 
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to the dime novel but without the “‘bluggy”’ 
elements should be used to wean the boy, 
this being followed by the best of Munroe, 
Stoddard, and Barbour on the principle of 
the “expulsive power of a new affection.” 
It was decided to protest against the pub- 
lication of the interminable series for boys, 
such as the Motor Boys, Aeroplane Boys, 
Submarine Boys and fake Boy Scouts. 

As to the race question, it was empha- 
sized that libraries were for “humans” and 
in places where local prejudices exist faci- 
lities must be provided for the ostracized 
class. 

As war is literature’s greatest enemy the 
librarian should bend every effort toward 
peace propaganda. 

The problem of public leisure was con- 
ceded to be one of the greatest problems of 
the day and the moving picture was held to 
to be the great rival of the former popu- 
larity of the reading room. Librarians were 
advised to include asbestos booths in the 
plans for their library buildings, wherever 
practicable, and to secure good films of a 
nature leading to the use of books. Li- 
brarians were also urged to work for local 
censorship when needed and to cooperate 
with picture exhibitors wherever possible. 

A most unusual talk was given by 
Miss Marion Humble in connection with 
the discussion of moving pictures showing 
the place the librarian could occupy with 
a producing company in finding the ma- 
terial for scenarios, correct historical set- 
tings, and other “reference” work, and 
prophesying the employment of such 
“special” librarians at no distant date. 

An instructive talk was given by Miss 
Ada McCarthy, librarian of the Democrat 
library supply house on the purchase of 
materials by libraries with limited funds 
which usually buy most extravagantly 
when they think they are economizing 
through the purchase of small quantities 
at a time. 

The afternoons during the week were 
left free for informal conference in the Anne 
Mitchell Library Building on the grounds 
which was found well supplied with the 
classics and recent literature. Walks were 
taken in search of birds and wild flowers. 
The evenings were devoted to readings 
from the poets. An early morning climb 
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was taken to the top of Tower Hill where 
an historical address was given by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, the patron saint of the Hill. 
Saturday afternoon a hay rack ride was en- 
joyed, the “‘voyageurs” returning with au- 
tumn flowers with which the screened pa- 
vilion was beautifully decorated for the 
Sunday services. On Sunday morning Mr. 
Dudgeon spoke on The People and the 
Book, in which he showed the utilitarian 
use of books for every man of every occu- 
pation, and the inspirational and recrea- 
tional phases of good books. Mr. Strohm 
librarian of the Detroit Public Library also 
spoke on library ideals. In the afternoon, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones gave a sermon on 
Words: The Primal Revelation, the use 
of words being one of the distinctions be- 
tween man and the lower animals. He 
told of the way the alphabet was created 
and words formed. He emphasized the 
sacredness of speech as a gift to God from 
man and deprecated the frivolities of slang 
in current communication. 

Sunday evening, Dr. Jones spoke on 
Walt Whitman and read from his works. 

No formal account of the program does 
justice to the week spent at Tower Hill, for 
it cannot reveal the spirit of the place— 
the simplicity and soul of the surroundings 
which make the spot of endeared and en- 
during memory. The restful nights on the 
screened porches of the cottages in the tree- 
tops; the serenades by the whip-poor-wills; 
the charming hospitality of the residents of 
the Hill, who threw their cottages open to 
the visitors; the delightful informality of 
the common dining room which enabled the 
delegates to ‘‘visit around” from table to 
table and, last of all, “‘Bill’’ and his sturdy 
little Ford who brought the mail from the 
outside world and who were never too 
weary to transport visitors back and forth 
from the station or to go on needed errands 
—all these contributed much to the success 
of the new venture and made everyone 
present wish for a continuance of the Tower 
Hill Library Conference for many years to 
come, as often expressed by the delegates 
at the final session. 

The chairman would take this oppor- 
tunity to thank one and all for contributing 
to the success of the conference. In this 
she would include every one on the Hill and 
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every one named in the Attendance re- 
gister: Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Dudgeon, 
Madison; Adam Strohm, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Miss Zinka Irma Trinka, Lidgerwood, 
North Dakota; Miss Mildred Crew, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Miss Lucy Lee Pleasants and 
Miss Hattie Northrup, Menasha; Miss 
Clara Lindsley, Waupun; Miss Jessie E. 
Sprague, Brodhead; Miss Jessie B. Sprague, 
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Milwaukee; Miss Lutie M. Curtiss, Miss 
Helen Turvill, Miss Marion Humble, Madi- 
son; Miss Phyllis Bastin, Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Bertha Bergold, Miss Ada J. McCar- 
thy, Miss Stella Baskerville, Madison; Mrs. 
F. K. Conover, Madison; Miss A. Loudon, 
Janesville: Mrs. T. McSpaden, Miss Helen 
Blaine, Boscobel; Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Chicago. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


As the Bulletin goes to press, instruc- 
tional work has commenced for the class 
of 1917 and the eleventh year of the school 
has begun with thirty seven enrolled, the 
largest number in its history. The class 
of 1916, as a special remembrance for their 
successors, sent a letter of greeting and 
presented a subscription to The Daily Car- 
dinal, the official student publication of 
the University. ; 

Owing to the pressure of administrative 
duties Miss Hazeltine finds it necessary to 
give up the course in reference work, which 
she has conducted since the institution of 
the school. The reference work will be con- 
ducted this year by Mr. C. B. Lester of the 
Legislative Reference Department, who 
has been giving the course in Public Docu- 
ments for several years. Miss Julia C. 
Stockett, who has filled for two years the 
position of reviser in the school and field 
worker for the Library Commission most 
acceptably, has assumed the acting-libra- 
rianship of the University of Idaho at Mos- 
cow. Her place will be filled by Miss 
Helen R. Cochran, a graduate of Wellesley 
and of the Library School, 1916. 


Summary of Registration 


A summary of the registration shows 
thirteen states, the District of Columbia, 
and Norway represented: ten from Wis- 
consin; five from Illinois; four each from 
Iowa and Michigan; three from New York; 
two from Missouri; one each from Califor- 
nia, Indiana, Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Norway. 

Six of the class are college graduates, one 
with a master’s degree; six are seniors in 
the joint course with the College of Letters 
and Science; seven have had one to two 
years of college work, making nineteen with 
a college point of view. The colleges rep- 
resented by graduates are Chicago, Lean- 
der Clark, James Milliken, Milwaukee- 
Downer, Vassar, Wellesley, and Wisconsin. 

Nineteen enter with one or more years of 
library experience, as follows: one with one 
year; seven with two years; one with three 
years; four with four years; two with five 
years; one each with six, eight, eleven and 
twelve years experience. Four enter with 
apprenticeship varying from six months to 
two years and the rest with the required 
minimum of six to twelve weeks apprentice 
experience in an accredited library. The 
class list follows: 


Class of 1917 


Hazel E. Armstrong, Terre Haute, Ind., 
one year each Indiana State Normal 
School and University of Illinois; one 
year cataloguer St. Mary of the Woods 
academy, Terre Haute, Ind.; one year 
librarian Mt. Vernon Public Library. 

Corinne J. Carlson, St. Louis, Mo., two 
years assistant Morgan County Medi- 
cal Library, Jacksonville, Ill.; three and 
one half years assistant, Catalogue 
Dept., St. Louis Public Library. 
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Marjorie Frances Carlton, Lauriam, Mich., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Laura Sherrill Caton, Ottawa, IIl., four 

years assistant Reddick’s Library, 
Ottawa. 

Charlotte Hamilton Clark, Hudson, Wis., 
two years assistant Hudson Public 
Library. 

Florence Harriet Davis (Mrs.), Grand 
Forks, No. Dak., two years University 
of North Dakota; six years No. Dak. 
State Educational Reference Library. 

Mae Ellen Foley, Manson, Iowa, B. A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Beatrice Foster, Macomb, IIl., graduate 
Western Illinois State Normal School; 
Chautauqua Library Summer School, 
1914; two years assistant Jacksonville 
(Ill.) Public Library; three years 
assistant Platteville State Normal 
School. 

Esther Mae Frederickson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
four years assistant St. Joseph Public 
Library. 

Margaret Gilpin, Duluth, Minn., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 
Mildred Ferguson Goodnow, Chicago, IIl., 
three years junior assistant, Chicago 

Public Library. 

Emma Osborn Hance, Washington, D. C., 
special student, George Washington 
University; five years assistant, and 
six years chief of order dept., Public 
Library of the District of Columbia. 

Gladys Marietta Hook, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., two years University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Grace Emily Howard, Buffalo, N. Y., B. 
A. Vassar College. 

Jessie Pearl Jenks, Toledo, Iowa, B. A. 
Leander Clark College, Toledo, Iowa. 

Harriet Louise Kidder, Madison, Wis., B. 
A. Wellesley College; M. A. Univer- 
sity of Chicago; six months assistant 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary; summer session of Wisconsin 
Library School, 1913; three years as- 
sistant librarian University of Mon- 
tana. 

Hazel Dean Laing, Gladstone, Mich, B. 
A. Milwaukee-Downer College. 

Mary Beatrice Lee, Dubuque, Iowa, grad- 
uate Georgetown Convent, Washing- 
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ton, D. C.; four years assistant Du- 
buque Public Library. 

Alberta A. Lind, Dover, Ohio, senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Kathinka Ingeborg von der Lippe, Kris- 
tiana, Norway. 

Alice Lyons, Brodhead, Wis., two years 
University of Wisconsin. 

Esther Melnikow, Milwaukee, Wis., two 
years assistant Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. 

Lillian Susan Moehiman, Madison, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Emilie Mueser, New York City, twelve 
years assistant New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Sue Osmotherly, Hot Springs, So. Dak., 
two years librarian Hot Springs Public 
Library. 

Florence Elizabeth Price, Des Moines, 
Iowa, two years assistant Iowa Li- 
brary Commission. 

Emily M. Richie, Shelby, Mich., six months 
apprentice Menasha (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. — 

Josephine Risser, Ripon, Wis., two years 
Ripon College, six months apprentice 
Ripon Public Library. 

Harriet Trexler Root, York, Pa., one year 
apprentice Pottsville (Pa.) Public 
Library. 

Madaline Marie Scanlon, San Diego, Cal., 
one year assistant San Diego Public 
Library. 

Blanch Baird Shelp, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
graduate New Paltz (N. Y.) State 
Normal School; six years librarian 
New Paltz State Normal -School; two 
years assistant cataloguer, Philippine 
library, Manila. 

Ruth Annette Sorenson, Eau Claire, Wis., 
one year Lawrence College. 

Helen Susan Stevenson, Decatur, Ill., A. 
B., James Millikin University, De- 
catur; two years apprentice in Uni- 
versity library. 

Esther Merle Swain, Detroit, Mich., two 
years Hiram (Ohio) College; two 
years assistant, Cataloguing dept., 
Detroit Public Library. 

Vivian Pearl Swerig, Madison, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
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Ruth Hull Tobey, Wausau, Wis., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 
Sonja Wennerblad, Chicago, III., two years 
junior assistant Chicago Public Li- 

brary. 


Alumni Notes 


Emilida Baensch, ’08 (Mrs Robert P. 
Brown) announces the birth of a son 
in September. 

Gretchen L. Flower, °10, will attend the 
University of Wisconsin during the 
ensuing year. After resigning her 
position as librarian of the Presbyteri- 
an College at Emporia, Kansas in 
June, she organized the Wellington 
(Kan.) Public Library. 

Ruth A. Stetson, ’12 for two years librarian 
of the Deer Lodge (Mont.) Public Li- 
brary, was married in June to Mr. 
Owen D. Speer of Deer Lodge. 

Verna M. Evans, ’14 librarian for two 
years of the Elwood (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary has accepted a position in the 
State Library, Sacramento, Cal. 

May C. Lewis, ’14, organized the Seymour 
(Wis.) High School Library in August. 
She was appointed assistant in the 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library in Sep- 
tember, filling the vacancy caused by 
the continued illness of Georgia R. 
Hough. 

Rachel Angvick, ’15, who was assistant in 
the Grinnell (Iowa) College Library 
last year, has joined the staff of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Leona L. Clark, ’15, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Wisconsin Civil Service 
Commission. 

Eileen M. Duggan, °15, has resigned as 
librarian at Clarinda, (Iowa) because 
of her mother’s ill health. 

Bergljot Gunderson, ’15, after completing 
her year in the Cleveland Training 
class for children’s librarians, has re- 
turned to Kristiania, Norway, where 
she is to be chief of the children’s de- 
partment of Deichrnan’s Free Library. 

Irma M. Walker, ’15, reference librarian 
in the Madison (Wis.) Free Library 
last year, has been elected librarian 
of the Biwabik (Minn.)High School. 

Stewart S. Williams, Legislative reference 
course ’15, will be a part time assist- 
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ant during the coming year in the 
library of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, while taking courses in the uni- 
versity. 

Ruth Worden, ’15, resigned her position in 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library, 
and has returned to her home in Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Three graduates attended university sum- 
mer schools this year; Katherine 
Kiemle, °10, at the University of 
Washington, Vera Eastland, ’11, and 
Nora Beust, ’13, at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Additional Appointments of the Class 
of 1916 


Ava L. Cochrane, librarian, Hancock 
(Mich.) High School Library. 

Lillian M. Flagg, assistant, Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Public Library. 

Amy L. Meyer, assistant, Detroit (Mich.) 
Public Library. 

Edna L. Roeseler, assistant, Platteville 
(Wis.) Normal School. 

Charlotte E. Smith, junior assistant, Lewis 
Institute Branch, Chicago Public Li- 


brary. 


New Course in Library Science for 
Teachers 


On the recommendation of President 
Van Hise and by vote of the Regents of the 
University in June, a library course for 
teachers will be a part of the University 
curriculum, beginning with the present 
academic year. ‘This course, to be con- 
ducted by the faculty of the Library School, 
carries four-fifths credit, and will be given 
each semester on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 1:30 P. M. in the University High School. 
It is open to juniors and seniors who are 
prospective teachers. 

The object of this course is to qualify 
those taking it to assume in connection 
with instructional duties, the supervision 
of high school libraries, and to qualify them 
also to give instruction to high school stu- 
dents in the use of books and libraries, and 
in the means and methods of developing 
good habits and right tastes in reading. 
It is offered in direct response to a formally 
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expressed demand coming from city super- 
intendents and high school principals of 
the state. It is likely that in the near future 
the State Department of Education will 
require all state aided schools to employ 
one teacher librarian who has had the 
training represented by such a course: or 
its equivalent. 

There will be included for the first sem- 
ester: cataloguing, 15 periods; classifica- 
tion, 10 periods; library economy, 6 periods. 
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For the second semester: book selection 
and evaluation of books, 12 periods; use 
of reference books, indexes, and library 
helps, 9 periods; mending, binding, and 
care of books, 4 periods; lending books and 
statistics, 1 period; how to teach pupils to 
use books, 4 periods; equipment, admin- 
istration, and discipline, 3 periods. (In- 
struction in teaching the use of beoks and 
libraries wil be given consideration 
throughout the course.) 





THE SUMMER SESSION. 


A particularly successful summer session 
opened on June 26 and continued through 
August 5, a period of six weeks. Miss 
Mary F. Carpenter of the faculty served 
as acting-preceptor during the session, be- 
cause of the absence of Miss Hazeltine in 
the east for all except the last week of the 
course. Twenty-five students registered 
for the full course, and two special students. 
After all the Wisconsin librarians had been 
registered, there was room only for three 
from outside the state, and one each from 
Kentucky, Michigan, and British Colum- 
bia was admitted. Nine of the 25 students 
were librarians of public libraries, one of a 
high school library, 14 were assistants or 
apprentices in public libraries, and one in 
a law library. 

The course covered 19 lessons in cata- 
loging with practice, Miss Carpenter, in- 
structor, and three supplementary lessons 
in alphabeting; 12 lessons in classification 
and book numbers, Miss Turvill, instruct- 
or; 12 lessons in reference, with problems, 
Miss Stockett, instructor, and 3 in docu- 
ments, Mr. Lester, instructor; 12 lessons 
in book selection with assigned reading 
and problems in selection, Miss Bascom, 
instructor; six lessons in children’s litera- 
ture with required reading, and six in loan 
and statistics with Miss Humble as in- 
structor; library economy, binding, and 
mending had their quota of lessons, prac- 
tice, and demonstration in 16 lessons, 
Miss Turvill, instructor; the administra- 
tive side of library work, its business, 


publicity, etc. were given by Miss Mary A. 
Smith and Miss Hazeltine. Mr. Dudgeon 
gave several lectures on the relation of 
library work to business, poetry, and cur- 
rent events. 

The session was conducted amidst the 
torrid heat of the hottest summer in 15 
years, but neither faculty nor students 
wavered in their determination to make 
the most of the opportunity. Every effort 
was made by Mr. Dudgeon, the director, 
to keep the school rooms comfortable by 
many electric fans and other appliances, 
so that the work went forward enthusias- 
tically in spite of the heat. 

Besides the out-of-door festivals of the 
University, in which the class was included, 
several pleasant social functions were 
planned especially for them by the faculty 
of the School, two informal receptions or 
mixers, and the annual picnic at Turvill- 
wood. Opportunity was given to attend 
some of the special lectures on the program 
of the University Summer Session, and 
Miss Stearns gave her lecture on Library 
Spirit to the class. At the close of the ses- 
sion, five records, to be used with the Vic- 
trola presented by the alumni on the tenth 
anniversary of the School, were given as 
an expression of good will and appreciation 
on the part of the class. 

The School is most happy at all times to 
welcome visits from former students, and is 
pleased to record calls during the summer 
from the following—The Misses Allen, 
Gorton, and Sette (1907), Dexter, Eastland, 
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Mabel Smith and Spencer (1911), Beust, 
Frederickson, and Nethercut (1913), Coon 
(1914), Brunsell, Germond, Head, Pratt, 
Reese, and Shadall (1915). 


List of Students—Summer Session, 
1916 


Louise Bailey, librarian, Public Library, 
Prairie du Sac. 

Florence M. Brunk, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, West Allis. 
Eleanor C. Bruns, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Lake Mills. 
Maude Case, librarian, 
Onalaska. 

Mary Dunegan, librarian, Public Library, 
Stevens Point. 

Laura M. Fay, assistant, Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cecile M. Fennelly, librarian, Vaughn Li- 
brary, Ashland. 

Ada E. Graham, assistant, Public Library, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Lydia E. Hesse, librarian, Public Library 
Prairie du Chien. 

Eva Kimble, librarian, Public Library, 
Oakfield. 

Abigail D. Lyon, assistant, Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

Edith McMahon, student assistant, North- 
land College Library, Ashland. 

Mattie L. McMahon, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Ladysmith. 

Helen L. Mason, assistant librarian, Nor- 
mal School, Eau Claire. 

Margaret M. Mueller, apprentice, Public 
Library, Watertown. 

Mary E. Porter, librarian, Public Library, 
Portage. 

Margaret N. Purnell, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Kenosha. 

Caroline E. Robinson, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Waukesha. 


High School, 
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Mrs. Sophia M. Schulz, librarian, Public 
Library, Medford. 

Edna C. Shepard, apprentice, Public Li- 
brary, Columbus. 

Pearl M. Snell, assistant, Public Library, 


Racine. 

Lulu Tall, assistant, Public Library, Edger- 
ton. 

Belle Tirrill, librarian, Public Library, 
Lodi. 

Nettie Watts, assistant, Public Library, 
Manitowoc. 


Mrs. Helene S. Wilson, librarian, Public 
Library, Port Washington. 


Summer School Notes 


Lucille Nichols, 1915, is now employed as 
cataloguer in the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Caroline E. Robinson, 1916, has been ap- 
pointed branch librarian in the Gray 
(Ind.) Public Library. 


The Library School at the A. L. A. 


Eighteen graduates took part in the re- 
union at the Asbury Park Conference. 
The faculty was represented by Miss Ha- 
zeltine and Mr. Dudgeon. Those who at- 
tended the A. L. A. were Ada J. McCarthy, 
07, Julia A. Baker, ’08, Julia A. Robinson, 
709, Hannah M. Lawrence and Blanch L. 
Unterkircher, °10, Elizabeth H. Dexter, 
Mary E. Dow, Sarah V. Lewis, and Della 
McGregor, °11, Alice M. Farquhar, 712, 
Susan G. Akers, °13, Martha B. Burt, 
Esther Friedel, and Ruth C. Rice, °14, 
Ethel E. Else, Margaret E. Ely, and Ce- 
cilia M. Troy, ’15, and Emma O. Hance 
and Emilie Mueser, accepted students for 
the class of 1917. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Activities in libraries quite naturally lessen during the summer months. Every librarian 
however has been busy with her annual report. Very encouraging and gratifying are 
some of these, which will be found briefly summarized in this-column. Although statistics 
of circulation may sound barren of interest, comparatively, they have a real value and 
are one measure of the library’s progress. Next month we should like to devote to reports 
of work libraries are planning to undertake this year. Please send items for inclusion to 
the editor, Miss Helen Turvill, Library School, Madison, Wis. 


Vacation Privileges. Very numerous 
among the newspaper clippings received 
during the summer have been reports of 
special vacation privileges granted to li- 
brary patrons. Announced by some as a 
customary arrangement, in other libraries 
it has been tried for the first time. Among 
libraries who advertised this service were 
Durand, Edgerton, Eau Claire, Fond du 
Lac, Kenosha, Madison, Marinette, Marsh- 
field, Milwaukee, Oconto, Superior, and 
Waupun. 


Abbotsford. ‘Penny boxes” were put 
up in the stores, school rooms and library 
by the woman’s club during the first week 
of May and the sum of $24.45 was realized 
for the library fund.. A number of new 
books have been bought with an additional 
donation of $18 from the club, which has as 
its aim the support of the library. 


Albany. A library association was or- 
ganized in June, with the object of con- 
ducting a free public library in the village. 
The library is housed in the office of the 
Vindicator and open Tuesday and Saturday 
from 8 to 5. 


Antigo. A successful year’s work is re- 
ported, the gain in circulation being nearly 
five thousand. Especially in the children’s 
department have results been most en- 
couraging. Under the caption of special 
work the librarian mentions the part taken 
by the library in the infant welfare cam- 
paign, the Christmas book exhibit, the 
establishment. of an intermediate depart- 
ment, and the county extension work done 
by parcel post, in which a beginning has 
been made, about 150 books having been 
mailed in response to various requests. Of 
the 3741 borrowers, nearly six hundred are 


residents of Langlade county, outside of 
Antigo. 


Appleton. In the librarian’s 19th annual 
report, Miss Dwight has computed that 
944,979 books have been circulated since 
the library was organized. During the 
past year the circulation showed an increase 
of 2615. 


Black River Falls. A musical and re- 
cital was given in August for the benefit of 
the library. 

The library’s rest room is being opened 
all day and proving very popular with 
county people. 


Blair. A library benefit given by the 
woman’s club netted $90, $50 of which will 
be spent for furnishing the library room in 
the Town hall. A library board has been 
appointed. 


Colby. A picture show, given for the 
benefit of the library, raised about $30, 
which has been expended for books. 


Crandon. $25 a month has been voted 
as a library appropriation. 


Cumberland. The librarian’s salary 
has been raised for the coming year. A 
rest room was fitted up and proved very 
popular during July, while the Chautauqua 
was in session. The woman’s club has ar- 
ranged to hold one session at the library 
and has asked the librarian to give a talk 
on how to use it. 


Eau Claire. An increase of 52% in cir- 
culation during the past five years is re- 
ported and a gain of 8589 volumes over 
last year, the total circulation being 
95,804. 








Fond du Lac. Dorothy Rogers, a 
graduate of the New York Public Library 
School, has been elected librarian of the 
newly established high schocl branch, and 
Edith M. Patterson, a graduate of the Pratt 
Institute Library School, began her duties 
as children’s librarian August 1. 

The annual report emphasizes as the re- 
sults of the past year’s activities a gain of 
10% in circulation, increasing work with 
the schools, wider extension of library privi- 
leges, beside numerous permanent im- 
provements upon the library building. 


Fort Atkinson. Sue C. Nichols has re- 
signed as librarian and is succeeded by 
Mrs. Winifred L. Davis of the Wisconsin 
Library School, Class of 1916. 


Fox Lake. In her annual report the li- 
brarian shows “‘that two thirds of the popu- 
lation are active readers, who took home 
during the year 10,205 books, magazines 
and pamphlets, over 40% of which were 
books of an instructive and informing char- 
acter.” <A tag day for the library took 
place on the Fourth of July. 


Friendship. A candy and popcorn sale, 
held by the boys and girls in June, earned 
over three dollars for the library, and a 
supper in July and an ice cream social in 
August brought in about $30. Waste paper 
is being collected and the profits from its 
sale will be given the library. 


Genoa Junction. The library cele- 
brated its third anniversary in May, with 
a program of music and reading. Pictures 
loaned by the Library Commission were on 
exhibition and refreshments served. 


Grand Rapids. A display of new books 
in a store window in June, interested many 
people in the library. During the summer 
a kite tournament was planned for the 
boys. 


Greenwood. In June the library board 
borrowed the motion picture machine from 
Mr. Ageter, the manager of the local thea- 
ter, and made over $38, showing the films 
Silas Marner and Lady of the Lake. 

The school children have contributed 
125 feet of pennies for juvenile books. 
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The librarian reports 75 new borrowers 
within three months, a result of publicity 
efforts. 


Janesville. Diplomas were given at 
the close of school to 550 children who had 
read the required number of books on the 
State Reading Circle list. The exercises 
were held at the library and included a talk 
by the librarian. 

Circulation for the year ending in June 
showed an increase of 5,457 volumes. 


Johnson Creek. Mrs. A. E. Greenwood 
has resigned and Leona M. Warnes has 
become librarian. Circulation increased 
heavily this year. The library is open an 
extra evening each week, and the appropri- 
ation has been raised from $50 to $100. 
New adjustable shelving has been built. 


Kenosha. “Vacation libraries’? were 
conducted in the Gillette and Bain Schools 
of the city during the months of July and 
August by assistants from the main library. 
Books were circulated one morning each 
week, with a total circulation of 349 for 
the eight weeks. 

Circulation showed satisfactory activity 
during the past year, with a total of 149,424 
volumes, which represented an increase of 
nearly ten thousand. The percentage of 
fiction circulated, exclusive of foreign books 
was 58%. Books circulated through the 
schools numbered 31,995, a gain of nearly 
six thousand. 


Kewaunee. Formal application for a 
Carnegie building has been made. 


La Crosse. The question of the legality 
of the library appropriation has been set- 
tled favorably for the library by decision of 
the supreme court. 

The establishment of a new branch and 
the Christmas exhibit are given in the li- 
brarian’s annual report, as the most notable 
accomplishments during the previous year. 
The circulation was over one hundred and 
ten thousand, representing a gain of about 
three thousand volumes. The net gain in 
registration was over one thousand. 


Lake Geneva. In addition to reporting 
a growth in circulation of 2,676 volumes, 
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the librarian in her annual report com- 
ments on some of the experiments tried. 
The purchase of reinforced bindings for 
fiction has proven to her entire satisfaction 
the cheapest, since books in constant use, 
bound in this manner, lasted three times 
as long. The Victrola purchased by the 
library has been very much enjoyed. A 
musical evening has been held once a week 
during the spring and the machine has been 
used in cooperation with the grade teachers 
in presenting the songs of native birds to 
the children. 


La Valle. Improvements have been 
made in the library quarters; the walls 
painted and an additional window cut. 


Madison. Statistics from the last an- 
nual report show a total circulation of 
193,074, representing an increase of 6,443. 


Marshfield. A very substantial gain is 
reported during the past year. The pub- 
licity efforts were numerous and varied in 
form. A deposit station, established in the 
hospital, was very successful. Circulation 
increased by nearly six thousand, with a 
noticeable gain in the school records. Coun- 
try borrowers number 211. 

The library closed in August on account 
of a diphtheria epidemic. 


Mayville. A tag day in August netted 
$76 for the library and the profits of a base- 
ball game have also been contributed. 


Mellen. Interest in starting a public 
library has been created and a contribution 
made towards the library fund. 


Merrill. An encouraging report, telling 
of the activities of the library during the 
year ending in June, is received. These 
included picture exhibits, that brought 
many strangers to the library for the first 
time, exhibits of birds, trees and flowers 
for school children, Christmas exhibit, 
Shakespeare celebration, bird house con- 
test, all of which have been described in this 
column during successive months. 

The circulation showed a gain of 6416. 


Milwaukee. A picnic for the entire 
staff of the library, numbering one hundred 
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members, occurred in July, the library 
board having arranged for the closing of the 
main and branch buildings. 

Due to increasing use, two branches have 
extended their hours, opening at 8:15 A. M. 
instead of 1 P. M. A comparison of the 
annual reports for 1914 and 1915 shows 
that the fiction percentage has decreased 
from 65% to 55%. The library has books 
in seventeen foreign languages. 


Mosinee. The Two Hour club gave 
$25 for the book fund of the library. New 
shelving has been placed in the library. 


Mt. Horeb. The village appropriation 
towards the support of the library has been 
increased from $175 to $300. Profits from 
the Chautauqua, held in June, were $119, 
which will be used for books and new 
equipment. 


Neenah. The librarian is going to try 
a different plan with the schools this year. 
She writes: “I have invited the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades to visit the library 
in the morning, one grade at a time. We 
shall have on the tables books appropriate 
to each grade, and I intend to give the 
children a little talk about these books and 
the care of books in general, inviting them, 
to take out cards if they do not have one.’ 

Circulation for the past year showed an 
increase of 5,664 volumes, with a growing 
non-fiction percentage. 


Neillsville. The library will be opened 
every evening except Sunday during the 
school year. Formerly it was open only 
one night a week. 


North Fond du Lac. The exhibit, 
“From manuscript to printed book,” loaned 
by the Library Commission was displayed 
in the window of a drug store during July. 
The librarian reports a gain in circulation 
of 33%. Many of the shop men have be- 
come regular patrons and the number of 
working men drawing books has steadily 
increased. The library offers the only sets 
of reference books in the village that are 
open to the public. The Belle Lettres 
society has given the library $25 for new 
books. 
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Oconto. The annual report shows a 
gain of four thousand in circulation of 
books. Special comment is made of the 
work done with schools; reading lists were 
made for every grade above the second and 
every child was required to report in school 
on some book from the list. Talks were 
given every grade and instruction in the 
use of the library, with practice work, to 
the eighth grade. For the first time work 
was done with the parochial schools. In 
addition story hours were held with a total 
attendance of 1,274. 

Mildred Lord, who has been an appren- 
tice, takes the place of Miss Ramsay, who 
has resigned. 


Oconto Falls. The woman’s club 
served a lunch at the library in May to raise 
money for books. 


Oregon. A tag day raised $25 for the 
library, which is most attractive in its new 
quarters in a store building on the square. 
At the library opening, Mr. Sholts, school 
superintendent, gave a lecture on the 
Tragedy of Macbeth; a reception followed. 


Oshkosh. The librarian’s report shows 
a circulation of 170,651 volumes, a gain of 
about twenty thousand. 


Platteville. The woman’s club has 
presented the library with a hundred chairs 
for the lecture room. 


Racine. The construction of a perma- 
nent branch for the north side was recom- 
mended in the annual report to the council. 
Circulation was reported as 158,559, an 
increase of nearly six thousand volumes. 


Racine Junction. The following ac- 
count is sent by Miss Buck, librarian, tell- 
ing of the observance of the library’s open- 
ing. “On June 1, 1914, the branch library 
at Racine Junction was opened for the 
first time. To celebrate the second anni- 
versary, friends of the library were invited 
to visit it on the first three days in June. 
Articles were inserted in the newspapers 
giving statistics, which showed how the 
library had grown in the two years and 
telling of the use made of the reading and 
reference room, which was recently opened 
in the basement. 
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The library was appropriately decorated 
in honor of the occasion, with flowers, 
potted plants, and many of our most at- 
tractive posters. Two exhibits were also 
prepared: one, ‘From publisher to borrow- 
ers,’ and the other, an exhibit of pamphlets 
and folders, sent by the great railway sys- 
tems, showing the beautiful country 
through which their railroads run. A 
month previously a campaign was started 
to raise money, with which to buy some 
good pictures for the library; about $50 
was realized, and several very good pic- 
tures given. The pictures, ordered with 
the money, arrived in time to be on exhibi- 
tion on these days. 

Many new people came and our regular 
patrons showed themselves to be very 
proud of their library. Our monthly circu- 
lation promises already to exceed that of 
the same months in 1914 and 1915.” 


Sheboygan. An exhibit was announced 
by Miss Coon, the children’s librarian, be- 
fore school closed. It will be held in the 
fall and consist of work such as baking, 
lacemaking, toys, etc. the process of which 
was learned in one of the library books. 


South Milwaukee. Plans for the Car- 
negie building have been approved, and 
bids for the construction received in Sep- 
tember. The architect is E. O. Kuenzli. 


Spooner. A series of chain teas, given 
during the spring, netted $23.25. The teas 
were given by women interested in the li- 
brary, headed by the president of the wo- 
man’s club. A part of the money was used 
for the purchase of small chairs for a chil- 
dren’s table. 

The pupils in public schools contributed 
pennies, $8.00 being realized by this meth- 
od. Each contributor was allowed to ex- 
press his or her choice of purpose to which 
the money should be applied, the majority 
voting for books. The amount was sup- 
plemented by a contribution of $2.00 from 
the woman’s club, and twenty-five volumes 
were purchased for the children’s shelves. 


Superior. In June, a comprehensive 
list of books of interest to Camp Fire Girls, 
arranged under the principal crafts as 
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given in the official handbook, was made, 
fifty copies mimeographed and distributed 
among the Camp Fire groups. 

The total circulation for the year was 
194,176 books, 54% non-fiction. The in- 
crease was 42,485 volumes. 


Watertown. Among the new activities 
named in the last annual report, are the 
establishment of an intermediate depart- 
ment, the organization of a Dickens’ club 
for girls, a bird house contest, and the es- 
tablishment of a station at St. Mary’s hos- 
pital. In co-operation with the Saturday 
club, a reading of Disraeli was held, a re- 
ception given to the teachers, and at 
Christmas time, moving pictures of Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Carol was secured and 
shown as a free matinee to about 900 
children. 

Important gifts were $3,200 left by 
Charles Straw, and $2,000, by Michael Car- 
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roll, the income of these funds to be used for 
the purchase of books. 


Waukesha. A benefit performance of 
moving pictures was given at the Colonial 
theater for the children’s library under the 
auspices of the Ideal club. 


Wausau. A gain in circulation of 4698 
is reported for the past year. Of the total 
circulation, 75,896, 43% was non fiction. 
Among the special activities carried on dur- 
ing the past year were a flower show, aid 
with Baby Week campaign, a bird house 
exhibit, distribution of book marks, and a 
Christmas exhibit. 


Westby. Asa benefit for the library, a 
committee of women started a “chain of 
coffees” last spring. Meeting enthusiastic 
response, in one month $65.65 was raised. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


““Give to the world the best you have, and the best will come back to you.” After the 
summer’s vacation librarians are returning to work with many new ideas to be tried out. 
Will you not pass on the good idea to this department where it will reach many workers? 

Any such contributions should be in the editor’s hands by the 15th of each month. 


Do you circulate the Booklist and 
Bulletin? 


While the A. L. A. Booklist and the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin are sent to the li- 
braries in the state primarily as a help to 
the librarian, it is also intended that library 
boards and interested patrons will make 
use of them. 

These publications would never fall into 
the hands of the general public unless an 
effort is made on the part of the librarian 
to direct attention to them. Do you do 
this? 

Of course you will place the current num- 
bers in the magazine case in the reading 
rooms, bind them when a volume is com- 
pleted and keep the bound numbers where 
they can be consulted easily, but have you 


considered circulating them just as you do 
other magazines after they are a month 
old? The same policy should hold good 
for Library Journal and Public Libraries. 

We need a public that appreciates library 
work and the best books and how can we 
help to bring about this appreciation better 
than by placing library literature within 
the reach of our patrons? 


Work with children 


Librarians will be interested in the fol- 
lowing answers to a few problems assigned 
to the students in the course in Children’s 
literature in the Wisconsin Library School 
during the past year. 

‘Read several chapters in Taggart’s 
Little grey house and several in Alcott’s 
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Little women. What do you think are the 
main points of difference between the two 
books, in style and in possible effect on 
girls?” 

“First, there are many points of simi- 
larity in the two stories: poor, but well born 
girls, self sacrificing mothers, visionary, 
noble, but impractical fathers, struggles to 
live; and with it fun, affection, and whole- 
some companionship with boys, or, as in 
the case of Litlle women, with one boy. 

“T read the first three chapters of each. 
The style of Little women is more sincere, 
more natural; it carries a conviction to the 
reader that the finances of the March fam- 
ily were seriously straightened. There is 
no make-believe. The humor is spontane- 
ous. The ‘scrapes’ are true to real human 
girls. The story carries itself, you feel no 
effort of the author to make them heroic 
or funny or cross. The style of The little 
grey house is not quite so sincere, not hack- 
neyed exactly, but the words and descrip- 
tions have the flavor of repetition, some- 
how,—certainly are not fresh and original. 
A good deal of emphasis seems to be laid on 
the social side,—everything seems to turn 
to that in the first three chapters, though 
we hear enough about Mr. Grey’s devotion 
to bricquettes to the exclusion of business, 
to give the necessary shadow of financial 
embarrassment. I have not read The liitle 
grey house through, but I feel sure the “‘no- 
ble mother,’ the ‘dreamy father,’ and the 
‘daring’ or ‘placid’ or ‘womanly’ daughters 
will remain so to the end of the last chapter. 
There will be no change,—no development. 

“IT think the effect of Liftle women on 
girls would be much more wholesome, 
would acquaint them with the realities of 
life, give them much wholesome humor, 
and make them feel in the end as if they 
had become friends with real, worth while 
people. The little grey house would not be 
injurious possibly, but it seemed from this 
brief examination just a story, not very 
convincing or inspiring, and rather com- 
monplace.” 

“Compare The wind in Stevenson’s 
Child’s garden of verses with The night wind 
in Eugene Field’s Poems of childhood. 
Which poem do you think a child would 
prefer and why?” 

“T think that Stevenson’s poem The wind 
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is much more artistic than Field’s, but I 
believe that Field’s poem would appeal to 
most children more readily. While the 
moral in this poem is perhaps too plainly 
evident, and the wind is used in a way as 
a threat, the impersonation of the sound of 
the wind would appeal to most children. It 
would also interest a child because of the 
personal element, for probably almost every 
child has heard the wind howling when he 
was tucked in bed, and was more or less 
mystified or perhaps frightened by it. How- 
ever I would try to interest the child in 
Stevenson’s poem, which portrays the 
wind as a happier and less terrifying per- 
son.” 

“Read chapters 1-2, 8-10 in Cotes’ 
Story of Sonny Sahib. For what definite 
purposes could you use this book? (State 
two).” 

“This would no doubt interest boys and 
girls in English history as it is related to 
India. It would also bring out the char- 
acteristic of loyalty. I think at first you 
would have to tell the children something 
about the story to get them interested in it. 
It seems to me the first chapter would not 
specially appeal to them, but knowing 
something of the story and perhaps of the 
Indian mutinies, they would become inter- 
ested. After that they would admire the 
spirit of manliness in the little English boy 
and would also be interested in India itself. 
I think I would have children who like this 
book, read Kipling’s Jungle books.” 

‘‘Make a program of stories and poems 
for December story hours in a children’s 
room.” 

“This program is intended for third and 
fourth grade children. Each story hour is 
to cover a period of about half an hour. It 
is planned to have the poem follow the 
most beautiful story, and to be lost on the 
program for the sake of impression. An 
exception to this rule, however, is made for 
the third program, where the poem har- 
monizes better with the first story.” 

I. Story—Christmas cuckoo, in Browne’s 
Granny’s wonderful chair. 
Story—Legend of St. Christopher, in 
Bailey and Lewis’ For the children’s 
hour. 
Poem—I saw three ships, in Bellamy 
and Goodwin’s Open Sesame, v. 2. 
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II. Story—Little fir tree, in Bryant’s 
Best stories to tell to children. 
Story—Alden’s Why the chimes rang. 
Poem—Babouscka, in Olcott’s Story 
telling poems. 
III. Story—Gladden’s Santa Claus on a 
lark. 
Poem—Night before Christmas, in 
Norton’s Heart of oak books, v. 3. 
Story—First Christmas roses, in 
Smith and Hazeltine’s Christmas in 
legend and story. 
IV. Story—Brave tin soldier, in Norton’s 
Heart of oak books, v. 3. 
Story—Story of Christmas, in Wiggin 
and Smith’s Story hour. 
Poem—Three kings of Cologne, in 
Olcott’s Story telling poems. 
M. H. 


“Made from library books” exhibits 


Many librarians trying such exhibits 
have been so gratified at the results that 
renewed efforts will be put into effect this 
fall. Bird houses, aeroplanes, toys, boats, 
and sewing and cooking displays are among 
the exhibits described. 

Recently the Superior Public Library 
held a most successful exhibit of doll houses 
made by the Kindergarten Training Class 
of the Superior Normal School. Miss 
Nora Giele, the children’s librarian, in 
writing of it says, ‘““From Monday after- 
noon, when the houses which were of every 
kind, including the interior of bedroom, 
dining room, living room, sleeping porch, 
summer camp, post office, millinery shop, 
or church, began to arrive until they were 
taken away a week later, the children clust- 
ered around them like flies around a honey 
pot. ‘Ohs’ and ‘Ahs’ of admiration were 
constant as each new fascinating detail was 
noted. Boys as well as girls enjoyed them 
to the utmost. ‘Can you buy them?’ was 
the ever recurring question. One dirty 
ragged little girl who hung over a little 
pink and white bedroom most of one after- 
noon whispered, ‘Ain’t it sweet? I wish’d 
my brother’d make me one.’ A mother, 
carrying a baby with two other little ones 
tugging at her skirts, came one evening 
escorted by a library patron aged eight, 
explaining, ‘Mamie ain’t give me no peace 
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till I’d see how cute they are.’ Many moth- 
ers came, often after supper, all of them 
delighted to see how simple of construction 
the houses were, how inexpensive, how in- 
genious and full of individuality. 7 

“On each display table were posted li- 
brary books with signs such as these, ‘Do 
you want to make a rug like this? Page 72 
of Sage and Cooley’s Occupations for Little 
Fingers tells how,’ or, ‘Bailey’s Girls’ Make 
At Home Things shows how to make 
paper furniture for the doll’s house,’ or, 
‘Does your dolly need a new spring coat? 
Foster’s Sewing for Little Girls has a good 
pattern,’ etc. By Thursday eight of these 
books had been taken out. 

Some children came every day evidently 
just as happy looking at the houses as they 
would have been playing with them for the 
‘Do not touch’ signs were surprisingly well 
observed although one afternoon there were 
nearly two hundred children in the room 
with only one person in charge. Who 
would blame the little boy with a tiny 
grandfather clock in his hands who just 
had to see ‘if it works?’ One old man re- 
marked that he was pleased to see that the 
girls had carried out the eld idea and had 
only candles in the bedrooms but he was 
just as interested when he was proven 
wrong by seeing one that had a tiny electric 
bulb and battery.” 


Ink pads 


A satisfactory ink pad and an ink which 
does not blur nor smear and therefore is 
especially commendable for the dating pad 
at the loan desk where the work is done 
rapidly, can be purchased from the Fuller 
Ink Company, Brockton, Mass. 

The pads come in two sizes, one 3 x 4 
inches for 50 cents and one 3% x 6% inches 
for 60 cents. Ink, patent top bottle 35 
cents. Large bottle 90 cents. 


Shellacing Books 


Are you shellacing new books, especially 
fiction and children’s books? A little time 
spent in doing this will preserve the new- 
ness and keep the books clean, also protect 
against wear and tear on the covers. One 
librarian gives new books two coats of 
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shellac and rubs them with a good floor wax 
to take off all roughness and stickiness. 
She has found it well worth while. 


Stereoscopes for libraries 


Many libraries are buying stereoscopes 
and stereographs for use in the library and 
for circulation to schools and individuals. 
Some libraries lend the stereoscopes as well 
as the pictures, charging either as they 
charge books. 

The Keystone View Company’s stereo- 
graphs are excellent because they combine 
beautiful photographs of views selected by 
authorities, with text descriptive of the 
pictures. They include travel, historical 
and industrial groups. These pictures and 
pasteboard boxes suitable for holding them, 
and stereoscopes can be bought from the 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
The subject and number of pictures in each 
box should be marked in ink on the inside 
cover of the box, and on the slip made in 
charging pictures to borrowers, and pic- 
tures should be counted when borrowed 
and returned. Subject cards in the catalog, 
refering to stereographs, will be useful in 
correlating them with books on the same 
subject, and use of the stereographs will in- 
crease interest in books. Catalogs and 
prices can be secured from the Company. 

M. H. 


Needle-work Books 


The increasing demand for crochet, knit- 
ting, tatting, cross-stitch and other fancy 
work designs is being successfully met in 
many libraries by purchasing, pocketing, 
and circulating as many of the pamphlets 
on these subjects as can be procured. Most 
of these paper covered books cost only 
twenty-five cents, and some can be pur- 
chased for less at the ten cent stores. 

They should be covered with a strong 
paper and well labeled, or at least the ori- 
ginal binding reinforced with strips of cloth 
so as to stand the hard wear they will re- 
ceive. 

The Rhinelander Public Library has re- 
cently added a nice assortment which was 
purchased from Carson Pirie Company, 
Chicago, Ill. It includes the following 
publications: 
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Bentley-Franklin co. 

Colonial patch quilts, coverlets, etc. 
bk. 2. 10 cents. 

“Dorothy Bradford’ series, Bost. Alfred 

Mayer-Weismann. 
Crochet edgings with insertions to 
match. Ser. 12. 
King’s needlecraft and lace studio, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Book of edgings. 

Book of bed-spreads. 

Cora Kirchmaier, pub. 

Cross-stitch in crochet in color. 

New filet crochet book, no. 4. 

Anne Orr, Nashville, Tenn. 

Book of center pieces and lunch sets. 

Cross-stitch designs in alphabets and 

* monograms. 

Cross-stitch designs in black and white. 

Cross-stitch designs in color. 

Filet crochet designs. 

Priscilla publishing co., Boston, Mass. 
Baby book, no. 1, by Elsa Barsaloux. 
Crochet book: centerpieces and doilies, 

by Belle Robinson. 

Filet crochet book, no. 2, by Mrs. F. W. 

Kettelle. 

St. Louis Fancy work co. 

Cross stitch designs, by S. T. La Croix. 

Old and new designs in tatting and cro- 

chet braids, bk. 4, by S. T. La 
Croix. 

St. Louis, Valley Supply co. 

Crocheted edgings and insertions, bk. 2, 

by Adeline Cordet. 

The Madison Public Library circulates 
with good results selected numbers of the 
Nedlecraft Practical Journal, an English 
publication devoted to the teaching of 
crocheting, knitting and other needlecraft. 

These publications can be obtained from 
the G. E. Stechert & Co., New York City. 
Price five cents each. Some good ones are: 

Bead bags and purses, no. 92. 

Crochet edgings, nos. 10, 23, 29, 37, 51. 

Crochet doilies, no. 13. 

Cross-stitch work, no. 30. 

Filet lace, no. 66. 

Hair pin crochet, no. 24. 

Hardanger embroidery, no. 47. 

Irish crochet lace, no. 21, 27, 43. 

Knitted and crochet shawls, no. 26. 

Needlework novelties, no. 90. 

Raffia work and Indian basketry, no. 74. 
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Tatting, no. 99. 
White embroidery, no. 101. 


Borrowed Property 


A few years ago a novel experiment was 
tried in a little town in the west. A day 
called ‘“Take-it-back-Day” was set aside 
as a designated time when each citizen was 
to return to his neighbor any borrowed 
property. The day proved a great success. 
Reading the account of such an event as 
this leads one to reflect upon the ethics of 
borrowing. There is of course a legitimate 
kind of borrowing and there is the kind 
that is not to be sanctioned. We are 
thinking of the first. If property is willing- 
ly loaned, and of a necessity restrictions 
are placed upon such loans, there should be 
a strong sense of obligation felt on the part 
of the borrower to abide by these limita- 
tions. ; 

In the midst of busy days it is very easy 
to put off until tomorrow what ought to be 
done to-day, and it is oftentimes easier to 
ask some one else to do a piece of work than 
to do it oneself, but such disregard of one’s 
responsibility is neither efficient nor cour- 
teous. In plain language borrowed prop- 
erty should be returned within the time 
limit and according to directions. Whether 
it be books, pamphlets, pictures, or other 
material loaned, an obligation rests upon 
the borrower to return such property in 
the same manner in which it was sent out 
and within the time designated for the loan. 
Neglect in reading accompanying directions 
and carelessness in abiding by the same are 
not to be countenanced in any public ser- 
vant. If there is a tendency to regard state 
property as belonging to everybody and 
therefore to nobody, this does not seem to 
be a sufficient reason for carelessness in 
meeting the obligations placed upon the 
loans made by the state. 


Christmas gifts for children 


One of the most enjoyable duties of a li- 
brarian is suggesting Christms gifts for 
children to parents and teachers. Of 
course she likes to recommend books; and 
there are many attractive book toys that 
give great pleasure to children. 
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Cutting out pictures and pasting things 
into books are always great fun. There is 
a series of books called The Glue Books, by 
G. A. and C. A. Williams, that combines 
the two occupations. These books are pub- 
lished by Stokes at one dollar each. They 
contain sheets of colored pictures which are 
to be cut out and pasted into the back- 
grounds printed in the books. Descriptive 
text in the form of conversations between 
children, and a key, give simple instructions 
and interesting information. The draw- 
ings and color are excellent. The series in- 
cludes the following books, with specially 
recommended titles starred: 

*The house that glue built. 

*The stories that glue told. 

*The farm that glue made. 

*The children’s store. 

*The doll’s house that glue built. 

*American boy’s cut out book of soldiers. 

The Indian wigwam. 

*The children’s theatre—Rip Van Win- 
kle. 

The dolls’ playhouse. 

Storybook of silhouettes. 

The games that glue played. 

The fun that glue made. 

The ark that glue built 

*The railway that glue built. 

The pinwheel book. 

The puzzle pictures of animals to cut 
and glue. 

The puzzle pictures of farmyard friends. 

*The ships that glue sailed. 

One of the most attractive of the popu- 
lar stampcraft books is: A Child’s Stamp 
Book of Old Verses, published by Duffield at 
fifty cents, with pictures by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, and poems by Jane Taylor, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Isaac Watts, and other 
favorites of children. The picture stamps 
are to be pasted opposite the poems they 
illustrate. 

The New York Zoological Park publishes 
an album and six sets of Animal Art Stamps, 
reproductions in color of animal photo- 
graphs taken in the park. The description 
of each animal or subject illustrated is 
printed on the back of the stamp, and a cor- 
responding description in the album indi- 
cates where the stamp is to be pasted. The 
pictures and text are very interesting and 
instructive. The album for mounting the 
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series of six sets, with ten stamps already 
mounted, costs fifteen cents, postage three 
cents. Each set of stamps cost ten cents. 
Or the complete series, six sets with album, 
can be secured for 75 cents, postage two 
cents extra, from H. R. Mitchell, manager 
of privileges, New York Zoological Park, 
New York City. 

There is a series of Beautiful Greetings for 
Children to Make, published by Platt & 
Peck Co., New York, for 35 cents, consist- 
ing of a book of cards to be colored and 
cut out, and envelopes to be made, by the 
children. The cards are appropriate for 
the principal holidays and are unique greet- 
ings for children to make themselves and 
send. 

The Bungalow Book and Toy Co., 135 East 
40th St., New York, publishes a novelty 
book that opens up into a doll house. There 
are two books, one dollar each, one a living 
room, one a kitchen unit, each with bed- 
room above. In each is a set of furniture 
to be folded and set up in the house. 

Though none of the books mentioned 
are library books, they can be recommended 
by librarians to parents for home entertain- 
ment. M. H. 


The Superior Public Library sends us a 
few of the many entries in their Library 
Joke Book: 

Little girl: I want a book for my sister. 

Librarian: Do you know whether she has 
read “Daddy Long-Legs?”’ 
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Little Girl: I don’t think she likes books 
about spiders. 


One of our star patrons remarked that 
she knew a girl who always reduced her 
books over the telephone. Another de- 
manded “My lady’s goitre, please, ‘“‘and 
one of our young hopefuls wanted ‘“‘a book 
of friction called ‘Pepper the burns.” One 
way of getting stereoscopic views is to ask 
for a periscope. A station requested that 
we send out “The aboriginal brat” (Abys- 
mal brute). 


Small boy: I want one of them things 
you look through with your eyes. Which 
pictures are in? 

Librarian: We have Russia, Athens, 
Norway, etc. 

Small boy: Oh! give me Ashland. 


Ten Best Novels 


Compiled by a lady who is “‘too sick to 
walk for the books.” 

Dorothy’s jewels 

Thrice wedded 

In love’s springtime 

*Twas love’s fault 

The forsaken bride 

A mysterious wedding ring 

Queen Kate 

Married in error 

Only a working girl 

His father’s crime 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


‘The least valuable voluaeey in the library are those with the finest bindings; the most valuable 


are those with no binding at all. 
.—Edwin Emery Slosson 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference “ys Visitors from the Commission have often noted that 
most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested “‘tabloid’”’ information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 


Campaign material. In this year of tain a map showing location of the parks, 


national and state elections the public li- 
braries should have the campaign books 
and other publications issued for the sup- 
port of their policies and candidates by the 
different political parties. Address Demo- 
cratic National Committee or Republican 
National Committee at either New York 
or Chicago, National headquarters Social- 
ist Party at Chicago, Prohibition National 
Committee at Chicago. Socialist material, 
both national and state, may be obtained 
by addressing the state headquarters, Bris- 
bane Hall, Milwaukee. The state central 
committees of all parties will be organized 
after the conventions on Sept 19 and ma- 
terial may be obtained by addressing State 
Central Committee Party, 
Milwaukee. 


Feed Stuffs. In many instances it is 
price rather than quality that sells a feed- 
ing stuff, but it is said that buyers in Wis- 
consin are becoming more and more dis- 
criminating. A help in making it possible 
for the farmer to know what he is getting 
is the bulletin Facts for the feed buyer which 
may be obtained from the College of Agri- 
culture at Madison. 


National Parks. The U. S. Dept. of 
the Interior has collected in a portfolio a 
number of interesting and finely illustrated 
pamphlets relating to the national parks. 
The inside cover pages of the portfolio con- 


There is a short introductory statement 
and a presentation, from which we quote. 
“This Nation is richer in natural scenery of 
the first order than any other nation; but it 
does not know it * * * The main object 
of this portfolio, therefore, is to present to 
the people of this country a panorama of 
our principal national parks * * * This is 
the first really representative presentation 
of American scenery of grandeur ever pub- 
lished, perhaps ever made * * * The se- 
lection (of pictures) represents the most 
striking work of many photographers’’. 
There are contained in the portfolio nine 
pamphlets on the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Sequoia, Mt. Ranier, Crater Lake, Mesa 
Verde, Glacier, Grand Canyon, and Rocky 
Mountain Parks. Each pamphlet con- 
tains a short descriptive text but is mainly 
made up of from 25 to 30 full page and 
smaller (some two page) reproductions of 
photographs of the most striking features. 
There is also a table of the parks with their 
distinctive characteristics, and a list of the 
railroads to which application should be 
made for schedules and rates. 

Every library should have this very valu- 
able publication. An attempt has been 
made to learn how it may best be obtained. 
A letter to the Interior Dept. has brought 
only the form reply that “it will not be 
practicable to fill any additional individual 
requests. Copies will be forwarded to the 
principal libraries, where they will be on 
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file.” In view of this last statement we 
advise each public library to make imme- 
diate application to the Dept. of the In- 
terior, Washington, addressing Stephen T. 
Mather, Assistant in Charge of National 
Parks. 


Pageants. Historical ‘pageants have 
aroused much interest in the United States 
in recent years. Public libraries have had 
many calls for material on the subject. A 
publication which will prove of much value 
is Bulletin 84 of the State Historical So- 
ciety entitled Historical pageantry; a trea- 
tise and a bibliography. The latter useful 
feature covers eight pages. Apply to the 
Society at Madison. 


School conditions. Each public li- 


brary will receive from the State Superin- 
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tendent a new publication entitled Sugges- 
tive studies of school conditions. This will 
undoubtedly prove of much value in the 
libraries, and some of the lines of usefulness 
are suggested by the sub-title An outlined 
study in school problems for women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, and com- 
munity organizations. 


Waste paper. The U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has is- 
sued a pamphlet on the saving of waste- 
paper material, including suggestions on 
how to select, assort, and dispose of waste 
paper, rags, and other paper-making ma- 
terial. Apply to the Bureau at Washing- 
ton. 








